Publishers  limit 
use  of  unnamed 
news  sources 

Why  Wall  Street 
analysts  like 
newspaper  stocks 

Ad  agency  chief 
hits  10  column 
classified  format 
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February  7,  1976 
Fifty  cents 


©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Six  months 

before  New  Hampshire’s 
first  snow,  GNS 
was  on  the 
primary  trail. 


Early  last  sjmmer,  the 

Gannett  News  Service  X. "I 

political  staff  had  already  started  I  lli^V 
on  its  own  cross-country  campaign.  ‘ 

Getting  news  with  local 

impact  for  Gannett  readers  in  17  ^ 

states  and  Guam  takes  people.  ^  f  i 

Good  people.  I 

Like  Don  Campbell,  crisscross-  ~ 

ing  the  nation,  profiling  the  issues  and 
candidates  behind  them.  Or  Carol 

Richards,  keeping  daily  tabs  on  White  \  /  J 

House  developments.  -  7  '  f 

Regional  specialists  help,  too.  yy  /' 

Charles  Overby,  checking  the  , ififc  vil  \ 

political  pulse  throughout  the  ^  ^  Z  / 

South.  Or  Ham  Davis,  moving  " 

about  the  Northeast,  preparing  ^ 

readers  for  the  nation’s  first  primaries.lr  -  1|L  ^ 

Meanwhile,  staffers  at  GNS  state 
capital  bureaus  and  at  member  news¬ 
papers  are  adding  to  the  regional  picture. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  Washington  chief  correspondent  Bill  Ringle, 
hopscotching  all  around  America,  talking  to  the  people  most  affected  by 
it  all— the  voters. 


What’s  ahead?  Continued  round-the-clock  enterprise  coverage  right  up 
to  election  day.  It’s  the  GNS  way  to  give  52  Gannett  newspapers  across  the 
nation  one  more  news  resource,  and  an  exclusive  one,  to  share  with  their 
local  readers  as,  or  if,  their  editors  see  fit. 

At  Gannett,  that’s  the  only  way  we’d  have  it. 


Gannett 


Write,  wire  or  call; 

Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 

Phone:  (714)  299-3131 


They're  the  best  in  the  editorial 
cartoon  field,  they're  funny 
and  they've  got  a  bite;  they 
deflate  the  pompous  and 
the  politician. 


..  OF  course.  THB^AREK  FENVerAlLS  mrHAVFToBt  WORKED  OUT! 


C«fiey  Newi  Swlec 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  is 
proud  to  syndicate  the  editorial 
cartoons  of  Bob  Englehart, 
chief  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal  Herald. 


Five  per  week 

at  a  purse-sized  price. 


veto!" 


Media 


Illustration 


Commentary 


Jane  Bryant  Quinn 

The  author  of  Staying  Ahead, "  a  new 
personal  finance  column  filled  with 
down-to-earth  advice  for  people  strug¬ 
gling  to  survive  in  these  difficult  times. 
Three  columns  a  week. 


Sander  Vanocur 


Sander  Vanocur 
A  veteran  well  known  to  TV  viewers, 
he  brings  15  years  experience  in 
broadcasting  to  his  analyses  of  the 
television  scene.  Twice  a  week. 


Geoffrey  Moss 


Charles  B.  Seib 
The  Post's  Ombudsman  writes  a  week¬ 
ly  News  Business  ■  column  on  na¬ 
tional  media  issues.  Helps  assure  your 
readers  that  the  press  is  not  afraid  to 
monitor  its  own  performance. 


Charles  B.  Seib 


Ellen  Goodman 

This  Boston  Globe  columnist  goes  na¬ 
tional  in  March  '76.  A  lively,  discerning 
look  at  contemporary  issues,  for  edi¬ 
torial  or  lifestyle  pages.  Twice  weekly. 


Lifestyles 


David  S.  Broder 


Economics 


Geoffrey  Moss 

One  of  America's  outstanding  young 
artists,  his  stylish  drawings  can  help 
perk  up  Sunday  and  editorial  page 
features.  Ten  illustrations  monthly. 


Tony  Auth 

An  award-winning  cartoonist  who  cap¬ 
tures  the  issues  with  a  light  touch, 
making  readers  laugh  even  when  it 
hurts.  A  minimum  of  three  cartoons 
each  week. 


Book  World  Service 


Ellen  Goodman 


Hobart  Rowen 


Book  World  Service 

Exclusive  rights  to  daily  book  reviews 
and  special  columns  and  reviews  from 
The  Washington  Post  s  Sunday  Book 
World  section— 14  each  week. 


Ten  great  ways  to  strengthen  different 
pages  and  departments  of  your  newspaper. 


For  rates  and  availability  on  any  col¬ 
umnist  or  feature,  call  collect,  or  write 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  (202)  223- 
5177;  The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  Washington,  D.C.  20071. 


David  S.  Broder 
Winner  of  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  commentary  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  respected 
political  columnists  in  America.  His 
twice-weekly  columns  are  now  being 
carried  by  155  newspapers. 


Jane  Bryant  Quinn 


George  F.  Will 

James  J  Kilpatrick  says  He  is  going 
to  be  THE  conservative  columnist  in 
the  country."  His  twice-a-week  col¬ 
umns  are  now  a  regular  feature  in  1 35 
newspapers. 


Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


Hobart  Rowen 

Economics  Editor  of’The  Washington 
Post,  he  has  received  national  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  reporting  and  commen¬ 
tary  on  business  news  from  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital.  Two  columns  each  week. 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  COMPLEAT  REPORTER— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
alleges  that  a  press  aide  to  Senator  John  Glenn,  D-0,  called 
a  radio  reporter  with  a  statement  from  Glenn  on  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  John  P.  Stevens  as  a  Supreme  Court  justice. 
“What  was  the  vote?”  the  reporter  inquired.  “Ninety-eight 
to  nothing,”  came  the  answer.  “Oh,”  replied  the  reporter, 
“how  did  Glenn  vote?” 

*  *  * 

PUNTIME — There  was  a  UPI  story  out  of  Harahan, 
Louisiana  that  the  parish  council  was  considering  naming 
the  street  between  Hickory  and  Dickory  “Dock.”  The  \'ew 
Britain  Herald’s  copy  desk  came  up  with  this  classic  head: 
“And  where’s  the  mouse  and  the  clock?” 

4c  *  * 

THE  NATION  IS  A  GREAT  DEAL  more  than  the  sum  of  it’s 
headlines,  Charles  Kuralt  told  a  Bicentennial  dinner  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  midwest  the  other  evening.  Kuralt,  a  peace 
time  television  journalist  in  the  Pyle  tradition  of  finding 
his  story  with  the  average  man  or  woman — spoke  in  Terre 
Haute  for  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner. 

“There  is  no  longer  the  great  silent  majority.  I  travel  the 
back  roads  and  the  people  I  meet  want  to  talk  about 
things,”  Kuralt  said  earlier  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  He  added  that 
journalism  is  crisis-ridden,  but  the  country  is  not.  “The 
country  I  see  on  those  motel  television  screens  and  on 
those  front  pages  is  not  quite  the  country  I  see  with  my 
eyes  and  hear  with  my  ears  and  feel  in  my  bones. 

“The  First  Amendment  says  we  in  the  press  have  to  be 
free.  Maybe,  some  day,  we  will  also  become  wise.  If  that 
day  ever  comes  we  may  become  more  than  garbage  truck 
drivers  to  the  nation.  We  may  turn  our  attention  to  the 
decent  honest  and  sometimes  noble  lives  of  most  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  the  worlds  of  our  national  life,  worlds 
we  largely  ignore  in  our  fascination  with  the  entertainer, 
the  politician  and  the  criminal.” 

4c  4c  4c 

WHERE  ELSE  BUT  IN  LONDON  will  you  find  utter  snob¬ 
bishness  attached  to  two  hotel  mail  slots?  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  columnist  Paul  Dean  on  a  holiday  trek  to  the  British 
Isles  noted  mail  slots  marked:  “London.”  and  the  second 
slot  an  all-encompassing  “Other  Places.” 

Adds  Paul,  “The  media  is  ecumenical.”  He  saw  a  sign  in 
the  window  of  the  West  Sussex  Times’  office  re  the  two-day 
closure  for  the  holidays: 

“You  may  obtain  your  news  from  radio  and  television.” 

Where  else  but  in  England  such  a  direct  media  ap¬ 
proach? 

4c  4c  « 

THE  AD  GOT  READER  RESPONSE— Irwin  Cohen,  editor  of 
the  Baseball  Bulletin  published  in  Detroit,  bought  an  ad  in 
Sporting  News  and  sent  along  a  letterhead  with  his  logo  to 
use  with  the  ad.  Cyndi  Meagher  reports  in  her  Detroit 
News  sports  column  that  Sporting  News  used  the  whole 
letterhead,  publishing  Cohen’s  home  address  and  phone 
number. 

So,  the  other  night  Cohen  got  a  phone  call  at  home  from  a 
six-year-old  with  a  problem.  The  kid  said  he  wanted  to  be  a 
columnist.  Cohen  told  him  to  send  a  letter  and  he’ll  work 
up  an  answer.  “I  need  him  a  lot  more  than  he  needs  me.” 

4c  4c  4c 

AROUND  THE  PRIMARY  CIRCUIT— George  Beveridge, 
W’ashingtoyj  Star’s  ombudsman,  questioned  the  role  of  the 
press  in  the  presidential  primaries  skirmishes.  “Is  the 
press  fair  and  even-handed  in  its  treatment  of 
candidates — and  therefore  honest  with  its  readers?”  he 
asked,  going  into  the  recent  Iowa  caucuses. 

What  new’spaper  readers  should  keep  foremost  in  mind, 
he  concluded,  is  that  the  game  has  just  begun  and  that  the 
record  of  the  press  in  picking  winners  at  this  stage  “over¬ 
flows  with  embarrassments.  The  reader’s  best  defense  is  to 
remember  that  record  of  fallibility,  to  take  most  of  what  he 
reads  with  a  healthy  grain  of  skepticism  and  to  think  for 
himself.” 

Beveridge  thinks  that  the  New  York  Times  head  a  few 
days  later  sums  up  the  situation,  “After  Iowa  very  little  is 
a  lot  clearer.” 
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8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women’s  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

10 — Newspaper  Systems  Development  Group  Full  Page  Composition  Sys¬ 
tem,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bia,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Utah  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14 -  Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  La. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del 

Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

19-21 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colo. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Lin¬ 

coln  Pleiza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic  and  National  Classified  Telephone 
Sales  Managers  Forum,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20- 24 — North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  TV  Institute,  Sheraton- 

Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn,  Wil¬ 

liamsburg,  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspapier  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

26-27 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadors  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

26- 29 — New  York  Press  Association,  Island  Inn,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

27- 28 — PUG  (Pacesetter  Users  Group),  Sheraton  Universal  Hotel,  North 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

27-29 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton,  Dover,  Del. 
29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stouffer's  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


MARCH 

2-5 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Rocky  Mountain  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 

Little  America,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

7- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Town.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 

Reston.  Va. 

8- 11 — Monitoring  the  Media  Seminar,  Washington  Journalism  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 

11- 13 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Sherman. 

Tex. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 

orado  Springs,  Colo. 

18-20 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Growth  vs.  No  Growth,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla. 

21- April  2 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 

Chiefs  Seminar,  Heston,  Va. 

22- 25 — Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Workshop,  U.  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism  Columbia.  Mo. 
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imuketinL 

Pordamm 
so  typical  ife 
csceptionaL 


Ycxj’ve  met  the  more  than  one  million  people  in  our  metro  San  I 

area  before.  At  least,  their  demographics,  lifestyle  and  buying^^^^^  Of 
patterns  will  look  familiar. 

They're  good  examples  of  American  consumers.  And 
great  examples  of  Western  ones.  With  an  economy  m  .m*cC  "X  v* 

that's  healthy,  diversified,  well-balanced.  m 

A  perfect  climate  for  new  products.  I  *' 

And  Portland’s  media  are  well  isolated  enough  1 
to  excite  the  pickiest  test  marketer.  175  miles  from  %  ”^|QCfj\\j^ 
Seattle  446  from  Boise.  And  649  from  ^  a 


San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  we'd  be  remiss  if  we  didn't  mention  that 
nobody  covers  Portland  like  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal.  Buy  both,  and  you  reach  68%  of  the  metro 
y,  ^  area.  With  48%  of  the  state  thrown  in  for  free. 

%  And  that,  as  you  know  and  we  know,  is  not  bad 
I  at  all 

rtQ  I  In  fact,  it’s  rather  exceptional. 


OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL 

Printed  in  brilliant  offset  to  make  you  look  your  best 
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The  adversary  position 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  I’eleased  an  eight-month  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  White  House  and  the  press.  It  said  the 
situation  had  greatly  improved  since  the  Nixon  era  but 
there  are  still  problems  hampering  the  press. 

“President  Ford  has  restored  civility  to  White  House  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  which,  in  a  free  society,  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  adversary  to  the  chief  of  state,”  the  report  said. 

We  are  indebted  to  Vermont  Royster,  former  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Joumal,  for  his  column  last  week  noting  the 
complimentary  tone  of  the  first  part  of  that  sentence  and 
the  unfortunate  language  of  the  second  part:  particularly, 
use  of  the  word  “necessarily.” 

“Note  that  this  does  not  say  that  in  a  free  society  the  press 
will,  in  certain  times  and  conditions,  find  itself  an  adversary 
of  the  country’s  President,”  Royster  wrote.  “It  says  that  the 
press  must  necessarily  be  an  adversary  of  the  chief  of  state, 
whoever  he  may  be  and  whatever  the  circumstances. 

“That  is,  a  person  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  their  Chief  Executive  to  lead  them  in  war  or  in 
peace,  in  times  of  prosperity  or  in  times  of  trouble,  is  so  far 
as  the  press  is  concerned  necessarily  an  enemy  from  the 
moment  he  takes  office. 

“It  makes  no  difference  who  he  is,  what  policies  he  follows, 
what  programs  he  proposes,  whether  he  speaks  in  candor  or 
dissimulation,  whether  the  people  approve  or  disapprove, 
whether  he  is  a  Lincoln,  a  Wilson,  a  Roosevelt  or  an 
Eisenhower.  No  matter,  he  is  automatically  an  antagonist. 
For  the  press  it’s  not  a  choice,  it’s  a  duty.” 

Royster  doesn’t  agree,  nor  do  we.  Nor,  do  we  think,  do 
most  editors. 

The  public  is  already  distrustful  of  media.  The  idea  that 
the  press  is  necessarily  (a  dictionary  synonym  is  “inevita¬ 
bly”)  an  enemy  of  the  person  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  is  a  pi'e-judgment.  How  can  the  press  claim  to  be 
impartial,  objective,  analytical,  if  it  stands  on  a  pre¬ 
conceived  adversary  relationship? 

As  Royster  concludes:  “And  all  Presidents  being  thus 
pre-judged,  who  can  wonder  if  sometimes  one  of  them  sees 
the  press  as  his  enemy?  Or  why  should  anyone  be  surprised 
if,  as  the  report  concludes,  ‘the  wall  between  the  public  and 
its  ostensible  public  servants  is  growing  higher?’  ” 

It  seems  to  us,  the  authors  of  the  National  Press  Club 
study  and  report  should  review  their  language  and  revise 
their  conclusions.  The  press  must  play  an  adversary  role 
with  government  officials  on  occasion,  but  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
evitable  and  irrevocable  role. 

The  press  must  act  as  watchdog,  but  there  must  be,  have 
been  and  will  be,  occasional  and  perhaps  frequent  barks  of 
approval. 
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Letters 


REBUTTAL 

All  responsible  persons  abhor  the  rep¬ 
rehensible  kidnapping  of  San  Francisco 
Examiner  editor  Reg  Murphy  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1974. 

And  of  course,  we  understand  his 
frustration  upon  learning  of  the  reversal 
of  the  conviction  of  the  man  he  identified 
as  the  kidnapper  because  of  prejudicial 
pre-trial  publicity. 

Nonetheless,  we  feel  that  publication 
of  a  responsibile  reply  to  Mr.  Murphy’s 
views  is  not  only  desirable,  but  neces¬ 
sary. 

To  state,  as  Mr.  Murphy  did,  that  “the 
nation  must  break  the  legal  profession’s 
monopoly  of  the  courts  and  the  law,’’  is 
tantamount  to  the  position  that  control  of 
operating  rooms  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  others  than  medical  professionals. 

The  administration  of  the  law,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  cannot  be  left  to  amateurs — 
no  matter  how  competent  in  other  fields. 
The  broad  range  of  individuals  and  inter-  ^ 
ests  in  this  country  could  not  tolerate 
judges  with  preconceived  points  of  ' 
view — scientific  or  otherwise.  ! 

Mr.  Murphy  states  that  “the  argument 
between  the  press  and  the  courts  can  no 
longer  be  entrusted  to  the  courts  alone.” 

Of  course,  in  a  democratic  system  a 
court,  by  definition,  will  always  decide 
such  “arguments.”  Mr.  Murphy  seems 
to  actually  be  taking  the  position  that  the 
deciding  tribunal  should  be  composed  of 
individuals  committed  in  advance  to  the 
“free  press”  side  of  the  “fair  trial — free 
press”  question. 

The  question  then  becomes  whether 
First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
are  to  be  exercised  without  any  controls. 
The  courts  have  held  yes — short  of 
shouting  “fire”  in  a  crowded  theatre. 
However,  the  courts  have,  and  quite 
properly  we  think,  maintained  a  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  such 
freedom  of  speech  on  the  rights  of  an 
accused  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  media,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  can 
pretty  much  publish  what  they  wish  with¬ 
out  restraint,  even  if  it  is  the  traditional 
“fair  comment.”  The  media  widely  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  Murphy’s  out  of  court  state¬ 
ments  as  to  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
those  he  identified  as  his  kidnappers. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
conclusions  of  the  jury  as  to  guilt  must  be 
based  only  on  the  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ments  in  court,  or  the  requirements  of 
due  process  are  not  met.  In  the  celeb¬ 
rated  case  of  Sheppard  v  Maxwell,  86  S. 
Ct.,  1507,  the  court  put  it  this  way: 

“Given  the  persuasiveness  of  modern 
communications  and  the  difficulty  of  ef¬ 
facing  prejudicial  publicity  from  the 
minds  of  the  jurors,  the  trial  court  must 
take  strong  measures  to  ensure  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  never  weighed  against  the  ac¬ 
cused.” 
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STOCK  AND  PAINS  REPORT 


The  efforts  of  the  courts  to  preserve 
the  system  of  justice  for  the  protection  of 
all  accused  persons,  innocent  as  well  as 
guilty,  may  produce  what  seems  to  some 
a  frustrating  result  in  an  individual  case. 
However,  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
need  for  an  independent,  objective  and 
legally  trained  judiciary  than  the  wide 
publicity  given  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
irrational  position  on  the  administration 
of  justice  by  an  individual  who  is  direct¬ 
ly,  personally  involved. 

George  C.  Martinez 
(Martinez  is  chairman  of  the  Northern 
California  Criminal  Law  Section  of 
California  Trial  Lawyers  Association.) 


AP’s  Hal  Bock  had  it  right  when  he 
said,  “The  whole  scene  is  orchestrated 
by  the  league,  designed  to  give  football 
the  most  exposure  and  it  succeeds.” 

It  succeeds  also  in  making  any  think¬ 
ing  reader  who  knows  of  the  big  handout 
suspicious  of  what  his  newspaper  is  say¬ 
ing  anywhere,  from  page  1  through  the 
classifieds.  Acceptance  of  such  largesse 
from  a  news  source  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
readers  and  of  the  high  principles  for 
which  those  in  journalism  should  strive. 

Ironically,  Rupp  also  reported  in  E&P 
(June  7,  1975)  that  the  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors  a  few  days  earlier  had 
adopted  a  code  of  ethics  which  included 
these  provisions:  “The  basic  aim  for 
members  of  this  organization  and  their 
staffs  is  a  pay-your-own-way  standard 
...  If  newspapers  allow  writers  to  dine 
and  drink  at  special,  non-public  places 
provided  by  teams  or  colleges,  the  pa¬ 
pers  should  pay  for  food  and  drink  con¬ 
sumed  ...  A  gift  that  exceeds  token 
value  should  be  returned  immediately 


HAND-OUTS 

Carla  Marie  Rupp’s  account  of  NFL 
giveaways  to  the  press  at  Super  Bowl  X 
(E«&P,  Jan.  24)  is  enough  to  make  one 
weep  for  our  trade. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  some  writers  didn’t 
see  all  of  the  game,  so  burdened  was  the 
press  with  free  wallets,  a  “feast  with 
stone  crabs,  beef  and  ...  all  the  drinks 
you  would  down  .  .  .,”  free  use  of  cars,  a 
free  bar  open  from  noon  to  early  morn¬ 
ing,  free  wrist  watches  and  other 
goodies.  Even  this  was  not  enough  for 
some:  Rupp  reports  that  “some 
sportswriters  .  .  .  slipped  out  as  many 
bottles  as  they  could  of  champagne  and 
wine.” 

NFL  PR  man  Don  Weiss  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “We’re  not  trying  to  buy  anyone 
...  I  respect  the  people  who  are  here  .  .  . 
We  don’t  tell  anyone  what  to  write  .  .  .” 
Apparently  there  is  no  need  to  tell  any¬ 
one  what  to  write,  v/ith  the  writers  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  euphoria.”  “The  party 
was  great.  I  love  the  hospitality  and  that 
the  press  is  treated  real  good,”  sports 
editor  Leo  Pinckney  of  the  Aiibarn 
(N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser  is  quoted  as 
saying. 


Albert  C.  Skaggs 
Skaggs  is  associate  professor,  department 
of  Journalism,  Georgia  State  University, 
Atlanta. 


Short  Takes 

The  poet  John  Keats  could  have  had 
scenes  like  this  in  mind  when  he  penned 
the  lines:  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  job 
forever;  its  lovliness  increases.” — Mil- 
ledgeville  (Ga.)  Union-Recorder. 


Headline:  Manahawkin  Woman  Com¬ 
petes  in  4-H  Breeding  Contest. — Toms 
River  (N.J.)  Reporter. 


Those  attending  have  been  asked  not 
to  wear  pants. — West  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Messenger. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Use  of  unnamed  sources  limited  by  guidelines 


The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  have  established  new  policies 
concerning  elimination  of  anonymous 
sources  and  labeling  of  opinion  or  com¬ 
ment  in  news  columns. 

Instituted  under  the  supervision  of 
executive  editor  Robert  P.  Clark,  they 
are  applicable  to  stories  written  by  the 
news  staffs  of  the  two  papers  and, 
whenever  possible,  to  stories  supplied  by 
wire  services  and  other  papers. 

Guidelines  for  using  anonymous 
sources  suggest: 

1.  “The  reason  for  the  source’s 
anonymity  should  be  explained  in  the 
story  as  fully  as  possible  without  reveal¬ 
ing  the  source’s  identity.  (If  the  reason 
isn’t  a  good  one,  then  the  source 
shouldn’t  be  quoted.) 

2.  “Information  from  an  anonymous 
source  should  ordinarily  be  used  only  if 
at  least  one  other  source  substantiates 
the  information. 

3.  “A  supervising  editor  should  be 
consulted  every  time  an  anonymous 
source  is  going  to  be  quoted. 

4.  “We  should  avoid  letting  anonym¬ 
ous  sources  attack  someone’s  character 
or  credibility.  If,  in  a  rare  instance,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  we  should  not  print 
the  assertion  without  first  giving  the  vic¬ 
tim  a  chance  to  respond.’’ 

Labeling  opinion 

Guidelines  for  labeling  of  opinion  or 
comment  require  carrying  a  label,  e.g., 
“News  Analysis,’’  in  18-point  type, 
boxed  and  dropped  into  the  beginning  of 
stories  containing  such  writing.  Previ¬ 
ously  in  use  at  the  papers,  the  label  will 
now  be  followed  immediately  by  “a  brief 
statement,  in  type  larger  or  heavier  than 
body  type,  about  the  kind  of  material  in 
the  story,  plus  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer.’’ 

Concern  about  unnamed  sources  has 
not  been  confined  exclusively  to  Louis¬ 
ville.  Charles  Seib,  ombudsman  for  the 
Washington  Post,  wrote  a  column  last 
summer  citing  statistics  that  “perhaps 
one-third  of  the  news  stories  read  by  the 
American  public  rely  wholly  or  in  part  on 
sources  known  to  the  reporter,  and 
perhaps  to  his  editors,  but  not  to  the 
reader. 

“Most  newspaper  people  would 
agree,’’  he  continued,  “that  confidential 
sources  are  necessary  and  that  disclo¬ 
sure  would  be  certain  to  turn  them  off. 
Nevertheless  .  .  .  (the)  question — ‘Who 
is  the  client?’ — is  worth  serious 
thought.’’ 

Both  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  have  also  adopted 


guidelines  on  the  subject.  According  to 
the  1975  ASNE  Statement  of  Principles, 
“Unless  there  is  clear  and  pressing  need 
to  maintain  confidences,  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  should  be  identified.’’  The 
1975  APME  Code  of  Ethics  states, 
“News  sources  should  be  disclosed  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  clear  reason  not  to  do  so.’’ 

Syndicates  notified 

Executive  editor  Clark  sent  his  papers’ 
new  policies  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  New  York  Times, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Newsday, 
Washington  Post,  Washington  Star,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Newhouse  News  Service 
and  the  Associated  Press  in  a  letter 
January  28  in  which  he  asked  for  their 
cooperation  in  identifying  unnamed 
sources  and  in  describing  their  writers’ 
qualifications. 


To  eliminate  newsprint,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
microfilming  editions  of  the  paper  for 
projection  on  the  wall  or  screen  in  the 
reader’s  home. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  president-publisher  of 
the  morning-Sunday  daily,  told  the  Idaho 
Newspaper  Association  (January  25)  that 
a  desk-top  viewer  and  3x4  cards  could 
replace  the  home-delivered  newspaper 
within  10  years. 

If  paper  costs  continue  to  increase, 
Gallivan  said,  in  a  decade  the  Tribune’s 
newsprint  bill  will  more  than  quadruple. 
The  Tribune  will  have  to  pay  $30.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  1985  for  the  26,000  tons  of  paper  it 
paid  $7.3  million  for  in  1975,  he  said. 

The  1985  newsprint  cost  will  be  $1  mil¬ 
lion  greater  than  all  other  operating  costs 
of  the  Tribune  combined,  Gallivan  said. 
To  stay  in  business,  subscription  rates 
would  reach  $9  per  month  and  advertis¬ 
ing  would  triple,  he  said. 

For  these  reasons,  Gallivan  said,  the 
Tribune  is  studying  the  microfilming 
idea. 

He  said  costs  of  developing  the  home 
microfilm  system  are  still  prohibitive, 
but  3M  Corp.  and  Realist  Co.  are  doing 
research  for  the  Tribune. 

So  far,  3-M  and  Realist  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  Tribune’s  specifications, 
Gallivan  said. 

The  Tribune  says  the  microfilm  system 
must  be  able  to  enlarge  the  newspaper 
page  to  1 1x14  inches  and  project  it  onto  a 
wall  or  viewing  screen.  Gallivan  said  the 
system  must  include  light-weight  view¬ 
ers. 

The  Tribune  also  specifies  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  must  cost  less  than  $200.  The  news- 


For  the  first  time  in  over  75  years  of 
stylebooks,  the  New  York  Times  in¬ 
cludes  a  policy  statement  on  the  matter 
of  sources.  The  new  manual  asserts: 

“The  best  news  source — best  for  a 
newspaper  and  best  for  its  readers — is 
the  source  that  is  identified  by  name.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  a  newspaper,  to  give 
its  readers  information  vital  to  them, 
must  sometimes  obtain  it  from  sources 
not  in  a  position  to  identify  themselves. 

“The  decision  to  permit  anonymity  of 
a  source  must  first  of  all  be  justified  by 
the  conviction  of  reporter  and  editor  not 
only  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  convey 
the  information,  but  also  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  both  factual  and  important. 

“When  it  is  established  that  the 
anonymity  of  the  source  cannot  be  av¬ 
oided,  the  nature  of  the  source  must  be 
specified  as  closely  as  possible.’’ 


paper  would  buy  each  receiver  and  rent 
it  to  a  subscriber  at  $6  or  $7  per  month, 
he  said. 

• 

Daily  papers  ring  up 
$8,430,000,000  in  ads 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  exceeded  $8.43  billion  in  1975,  up 
5.4%  from  the  previous  year,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  In  December,  the  year-to-year  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  6.5%. 

Total  1975  advertising  revenues  for  the 
retail  classification  came  to  $4.96  billion, 
an  8.9%  gain.  In  December,  retail  re¬ 
venues  went  ahead  4.6%. 

Newspapers’  national  advertising  re¬ 
venues  for  1975  reached  $1.21  billion,  a 
1.4%  increase  following  a  9.6%  gain  in 
December. 

Classified  ad  revenues  gained  10.0%  in 
December  to  bring  the  year’s  total  to 
$2.26  billion,  up  0.4%  for  the  full  year. 

Dailies  at  grows 

More  daily  newspapers  increased  their 
copy  price  to  15?  in  1975,  according  to  an 
annual  survey  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  15?  newspapers  represent  66.4% 
of  total  daily  newspapers,  compared  to 
50.3  in  1974.  They  total  1237,  an  increase 
of  299  over  the  number  sold  at  15  cents  in 
1974,  an  increase  of  31.9%. 

Although  433  still  charge  10?  per  copy, 
this  is  a  decline  of  399,  or  48%,  from  832 
in  1974. 


Microfilm  to  oust  presses? 


Appeals  court  vacates  Rosenthal  warns 

«  I  ^  on  curbing  press 

N.Y.  mUrClGr  triSi  Q3Q  Iftherecentjudidalmlingsre 

the  nre<i>i  rnntiniip«  “we  will  he 


The  Sonny  Carson  murder  trial  re¬ 
sumed  in  New  York  Monday  (February 
2)  and  the  press  was  there  to  cover  it, 
thanks  to  an  appellate  court  order 
handed  down  on  January  30. 

The  order  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn 
overturned  an  earlier  gag  order  on  the 
press  issued  January  13.  The  gag  order 
by  Justice  John  R.  Starkey  was  aimed 
originally  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Post,  then  included  the  New 
York  News  a  week  later. 

The  decision  to  lift  the  gag  order — one 
which  the  New  York  Times  ignored — is 
not  considered  a  landmark  case,  how¬ 
ever.  The  five-member  court  instead  of 
ruling  on  the  press  rights  outlined  in  the 
First  Amendment  rendered  its  decision 
based  on  violation  of  due-process  rights 
and  court  technicalities. 

The  gag  order  which  was  appealed  by 
the  New  York  Times  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  ban  reporters  from  publishing 
the  criminal  backgrounds  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  (six),  particularly  the  fact  that  five 
of  them  had  been  convicted  of  kidnap¬ 
ping  in  a  closely  related  case  in  Nassau 
County. 

The  order  by  Justice  Starkey  was 
pointed  to  Times  reporter  Dena  Kleiman 
and  Post  reporter  Irving  Lieberman. 

Despite  the  successful  battle,  the  press 
gained  little.  The  Times  had  originally 
argued  that  the  gag  rule  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  the  First  Amendment  right  to 
publish  all  information  freely.  The  five- 
member  court  disagreed. 

However  the  court  agreed  that  Justice 
Starkey’s  order  had  indeed  violated 
due-process  rights.  It  also  said  that  all 
other  measures  to  insure  a  fair  trial  in¬ 
cluding  the  sequestering  of  the  jury  had 
not  been  taken.  That,  the  court  ruled, 
was  reason  enough  to  vacate  the  gag  or¬ 
der,  although  they  did  not  disagree  with 
its  usage. 

In  the  opinion  written  by  Justice  James 
D.  Hopkins,  a  Fair  Trial  and  a  Free  Press 
was  said  to  “inevitably  collide.” 

“Both  occupy  in  our  system  a  pref¬ 
erential  position  as  indispensable 
privileges,”  he  wrote.  But  he  added  that 
to  protect  the  right  of  a  fair  trial,  courts 
“.  .  .  may  require  the  issuance  of  an 
order,  temporary  in  duration,  forbidding 
the  publication  by  the  press  of  informa¬ 
tion  prejudicial  to  a  defendant  on  trial.” 

The  court  did  agree  that  such  orders  be 
used  “.  .  .  only  in  the  most  exigent  cir¬ 
cumstances  .  .  .”  And  it  said  the  press 
gag  order  should  be  used  only  as  “the 
last  resort  to  the  court.” 

Backing  a  more  structured  procedure, 
the  court  recommended,  “Moreover, 


due  process  and  the  delicate  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  constitutional  privileges  re¬ 
quire  that  the  inquiry  of  the  court  should 
be  made  in  advance  of  the  trial  and  on 
notice  to  the  parties  and  to  the  press  and 
to  other  interested  media.”  The  recom¬ 
mendation  follows  those  made  by  the 
Legal  Advisory  Committee  of  the  ABA 
on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press. 

However,  a  concurring  opinion  writ¬ 
ten  by  Justice  J.  Irwin  Shapiro  took  a 
more  solid  stance  behind  the  First 
Amendment.  Wrote  Justice  Shapiro; 

“.  .  .  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  press, 
and  all  other  communications  media, 
may  not,  under  the  strictures  of  the  First 
Amendment,  be  enjoined  from  publish¬ 
ing  information  with  regard  to  pending 
judicial  criminal  proceedings. 

“.  .  .  Since  our  founding  fathers  drew 
the  Constitution,  and  its  enactment  into 
our  fundamental  law  by  the  states,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  in  any  case  sustained  a  prior  re¬ 
straint  order;  in  this  bicentennial  year  of 
our  existence  as  a  democracy,  this  court 
should  not  now  do  what  that  court  has 
refrained  from  doing  despite  the  many 
cases  it  has  had  before  it  in  which  such 
restraints  have  been  sought.”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Justice  Shapiro  said  the  court's  ap¬ 
proval  of  gag  orders  and  assumption  that 
a  rights  collision  is  inevitable,  “.  .  .  den¬ 
igrates  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  our 
trial  justices  to  devise  appropriate  steps, 
within  constitutional  limits,  to  protect  a 
defendant  in  his  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

“Furthermore,  it  assumes  that  jurors 
will  not  heed  the  directions  of  the  court 
as  to  what  they  may  and  may  not  con¬ 
sider,  an  assumption  which  experience 
shows  is  not  founded  in  fact,”  he  wrote 
pointing  to  the  acquittal  of  former  Attor¬ 
ney  General  John  Mitchell  and  former 
Secretary  of  Treasury  John  Connolly. 

He  concluded.  “.  .  .1  forego  a  more 
extended  discussion  of  the  views  here 
expressed,  except  to  say  that  our  recent 
national  trauma,  resulting  in  part  from  an 
attempted  cover-up,  should  teach  us  that 
fungus  grows  in  unlit  places  and  that 
neither  a  government  which  imposes, 
nor  a  press  which  suffers  from,  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  secrecy  is  truly  free.” 

After  the  order  was  voided,  James  C. 
Goodale,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Times,  commented,  “The  Times  is  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  result  reached  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division.  It  does  not  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  with  language  in  the  opinion  of  that 
court,  expressed  in  dictum,  that  prior  re¬ 
straints  on  publication  of  information 
about  trial  might  in  other  circumstances 
be  proper.” 


on  curbing  press 

If  the  recent  judicial  rulings  restricting 
the  press  continues,  “we  will  be  turning 
our  courts  into  star-chamber  opera¬ 
tions,”  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Times,  said  this  week. 

Speaking  at  the  Fordham  Law  Alumni 
Association,  Rosenthal  disputed  an  as¬ 
sumption  made  by  many  judges  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  First 
Amendment  right  of  a  free  press  and  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  of  a  fair  trial. 

“There  is  a  huge  body  of  evidence,  the 
very  history  of  our  country,  to  show  that 
a  free  press  and  free  reporting  of  judicial 
decisions  are  pillars  of  all  our  freedoms,” 
he  said.  “But  there  is  almost  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  in  effect  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 
do  collide  to  the  damage  of  defendants." 

The  Times  then  went  a  step  further, 
editorializing  on  the  ruling  in  its  Monday, 
February  2,  edition.  The  Times  said, 
“.  .  .  the  unanimous  ruling  is  not  cause 
for  celebration.  It  breaks  no  new  judicial 
ground,  is  no  precedent  for  similar  cases 
here  or  elsewhere  and,  in  some  of  its 
explanatory  reasoning,  further  tends  to 
confuse  the  free  press-fair  trial 
dialogue.” 

Blasting  Justice  Hopkins  and  praising 
Justice  Shapiro,  the  editorial  concluded; 
“Indeed,  inclusion  of  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  has  served  through  history  as  a  bul¬ 
wark,  rather  than  as  an  impediment,  to 
defendants'  rights  to  fair  and  just  trials.” 


Lee  stockholders 
bar  alien  control 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  reported  at  its  annual  meeting 
January  29  that  on  March  I  it  will  affect 
to  shareholders  of  record  a  3-for-2  stock 
split  by  means  of  a  50%  stock  dividend. 

The  company  also  reported  a  15%  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income  for  its  first  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1975. 

First  quarter  net  income  was 
$2,292,000,  or  $0.68  per  share  versus 
$1 ,992,000,  or  $0.59  per  share  a  year  ago. 
Operating  revenue  increased  18%. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  Lee’s  president, 
said  that  more  than  87%  of  the  stockhol¬ 
ders  approved  all  of  the  charter  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  management  includ¬ 
ing  one  to  limit  alien  ownership  and  con- 
'  trol  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
company  to  be  taken  over  by  means  of  an 
unfriendly  merger  or  stock  transaction 
(E&P,  Jan.  17). 

A  cash  dividend  of  $0. 1 1  per  share  on 
the  split  shares  has  been  declared  pay¬ 
able  April  1,  1976  to  stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  March  15,  1976.  This  is  an  increase 
of  27%  over  the  last  dividend  paid  and  an 
increase  of  83%  over  the  last  18  months. 
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Supreme  Court 
in  Ohio  iifts 
triai  restraint 

When  a  judge  imposed  a  gag  order  on 
reporting  certain  testimony  in  a  murder 
trial,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  im¬ 
mediately  protested  and  within  48  hours 
got  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  to  lift  the 
news  blackout. 

Editor  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.  said  the 
order  violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  concerning  freedom  of  the 
press  and  a  “speedy  and  public  trial  for 
defendants.” 

Of  the  newspaper’s  victory,  Ethridge 
said:  “We  are  extremely  gratified  by  the 
6  to  1  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  vacating  the  gag  order  issued  by 
Judge  Joseph  Kainrad. 

“1  am  sure  that  the  judge  acted  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  but  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
must  be  respected  by  him  as  well  as  by 
us.  The  ends  the  judge  sought  to  serve 
did  not  justify  the  means  he  chose  to 
use.” 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Kainrad  of 
neighboring  Portage  County  issued  the 
gag  order  on  January  26.  It  barred  news 
coverage  of  certain  testimony  in  the  trial 
of  Kenny  James  McDaniel  of  Akron. 

The  order  restricted  reporters  from 
publishing  anything  that  may  surface 
during  the  trial  regarding  the  activities  of 
Ralph  F.  Garduno.  McDaniel  and  Gar- 
duno  are  both  charged  with  aggravated 
murder  in  the  1975  Portage  County  slay¬ 
ing  of  Karl  Netolicky,  27,  of  Lake  Mil- 
ton.  They  are  also  charged  in  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  another  man  at  the  same  time. 
Garduno  is  to  go  on  trial  later. 

Judge  Kainrad,  who  is  to  preside 
over  Garduno's  trial,  intervened  in 
McDaniel’s  trial,  which  was  presided 
over  by  another  judge.  Since  he  is  to  hear 
Garduno,  K?inrad  explained  if  Gar- 
duno’s  activiues  were  reported  during 
McDaniel’s  trial,  it  might  jeopardize 
Garduno’s  rights  and  prevent  an  impar¬ 
tial  jury  from  being  selected  for  Gar¬ 
duno’s  trial. 

On  the  opening  day  of  McDaniel’s 
trial.  Judge  Kainrad  summoned  reporters 
individually  to  his  chambers  and  asked 
that  they  refrain  from  reporting  tes¬ 
timony  involving  Garduno.  The  Beacon 
Journal  reporter,  John  Dunphy,  29,  re¬ 
fused  to  suppress  testimony  at  a  public 
trial  and  referred  Judge  Kainrad  to  the 
editors. 

The  Beacon  Journal  appealed  the  gag 
order  the  same  day  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Beacon  Journal,  however,  did  not 
risk  a  contempt  citation  from  the  judge. 
The  paper  did  not  report  some  portions 
of  the  lawyers’  opening  statement  after 
the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hold  an 


Responsible  reporting 
defined  in  libel  case 


What  may  prove  to  be  a  landmark  de¬ 
cision  in  libel  cases,  which  resulted  from 
an  Utica  {N.Y .)  Observer  Dispatch  story 
in  1971,  prompted  two  special  meetings 
of  the  Utica  news  staff  and  the  company 
attorney. 

Attorney  Robert  Bankert,  who  argued 
the  case  to  the  state’s  highest  court  and 
won,  said  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
had  resulted  in  many  inquiries  from  New 
York  City  publishing  firms. 

“For  the  first  time,  it  appears  that  the 
court  has  established  a  degree  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  defined  it.  in  deciding 
whether  to  grant  summary  judgment  to 
the  defendant,”  Bankert  said. 

A  teacher,  arrested  and  charged  with 
possession  of  a  hypodermic  instrument 
and  heroin,  brought  the  libel  action 
against  the  O-D.  The  newspaper,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  case,  also  reported  that  two 
others  had  been  arrested  on  mis¬ 
demeanor  charges,  and  then  went  on  to 
say:  “The  trio  was  part  of  a  group  at  a 
party  in  Brookwood  Park  where  they 
were  arrested.” 

That  was  an  error.  The  two  others 
were  arrested  at  the  park,  but  the  teacher 
was  arrested  at  his  home  in  Utica.  He 


claimed  that  libeled  him  and  asked 
$500,000. 

The  court  held  that  to  warrant  recov¬ 
ery  the  party  defamed  must  “establish 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
the  publisher  acted  in  a  grossly  irrespon¬ 
sible  manner  without  due  consideration 
for  the  standards  of  information  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination.” 

The  opinion  by  Justice  J.  Wachtler. 
said  the  story  had  been  written  only  after 
two  authoritative  sources  had  been  con¬ 
tacted.  and  was  not  published  until  it  had 
been  checked  by  two  persons  other  than 
the  writer.  “This  is  hardly  indicative  of 
gross  irresponsibility.”  the  court  said. 
“The  mere  fact  that  the  word  ’trio’  was 
mistakenly  substituted  for  the  word 
‘duo’  should  not.  of  itself,  result  in  liabil¬ 
ity.  A  limited  number  of  typographical 
errors,  as  this  appears  to  be,  are  inevita¬ 
ble.” 

Executive  editor  Gil  Smith  of  the 
Utica  Newspapers  said  he  wanted  the 
staff  to  clearly  understand  what  the  deci¬ 
sion  meant  in  terms  of  what  might  be 
called  new  court  standards  for  responsi¬ 
ble  news  gathering  and  processing.  Thus 
the  twin  meetings  with  Bankert. 


emergency  hearing  on  the  gag  order  ap¬ 
peal.  A  precede  on  that  day’s  story  said 
the  account  of  the  murder  trial  was  not 
up  to  Beacon  Journal  standards  because 
vital  information  was  left  out  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  gag  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  January  28 
took  only  15  minutes  to  decide  that  the 
judge  could  not  enforce  the  gag  order. 
The  court  did  not  rule  on  the  merits  of 
the  order,  but  said  the  Beacon  Journal 
was  entitled  to  immediate  relief  from  the 
threat  of  a  contempt  citation  for  publish¬ 
ing  testimony  that  the  judge  wanted  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Beacon  Journal  Attorney  Norman 
Carr  told  the  Supreme  Court  in  oral  ar¬ 
guments  that  there  is  no  case  on  record 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  where  a 
judge  has  been  allowed  to  prevent  public 
discussion  of  testimony  given  in  open 
court. 


RCA  picks  Burnett 

Leo  Burnett  U.S.A.  has  been  selected 
by  RCA  Consumer  Electronics  to  handle 
national  advertising  for  RCA  color  tele¬ 
vision  receivers,  it  was  announced  by 
Jack  K.  Sauter,  division  vicepresident, 
marketing.  The  Burnett  firm  will  succeed 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  as 
RCA’s  advertising  agency  for  color  tele¬ 
vision  receivers,  while  black-and-white 
tv  products  will  continue  to  be  handled 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International. 


Auto  makers  urged 
to  run  price  ads 

Automobile  dealers  need  informative, 
detailed  advertising  rather  than  glamor, 
Lee  Hills,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  told  members  of  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Las  Vegas. 

Speaking  on  February  8  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Automotive  Organization 
Team  held  during  the  convention.  Hills 
said,  “The  current  trend  in  the  car  ads 
we  carry  is  toward  more  clear,  concise, 
full-disclosure  advertising.  Smart  con¬ 
sumers  have  always  known  that  although 
tv  commercials  were  a  lot  of  fun,  they 
usually  didn’t  tell  you  much  about  the 
car.” 

In  contrast,  the  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  officer  said  newspaper  ads  give 
information,  specifications,  with  charts 
of  what’s  included  and  not  included.  “1 
think  the  area  of  price  advertising  needs 
more  attention,  more  factual  disclo¬ 
sure,”  he  told  NADA  members. 

“We  know  from  experience  that  when 
new  developments  take  place  in  the  au¬ 
tomobile  industry  our  readers  want  facts 
and  explanations  in  detail,”  Hills  said. 

He  continued,  “It  seems  to  be  that 
your  ad  departments  can  take  a  cue  from 
this,  because,  if  1  am  right,  what  the 
wary  customer  is  looking  for  these  days 
is  a  lot  of  facts,  a  lot  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.” 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Maximum  security  incorporated  in  expanded  piant 


* 
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Drawing  of  expanded  plant 


In  the  composing  room  two  Linotron 
505TC’s  were  installed  which  can  be 
doubled  in  speed  at  a  later  date.  These 
two  machines  handle  production  of  local 
news,  display  advertising  and  classified 
advertising.  There  is  also  a  Compstar 
191,  which  is  used  to  put  out  wire  news 
and  the  stock  market.  The  production  in 
this  room  can  be  almost  2,000  lines  per 
minute  when  everything  is  brought  up  to 
complete  capacity. 

The  replacement  for  the  stereotype 


process  is  the  NAPP  plate.  Saddles  for 
the  press  were  manufactured  by  Beach 
Manufacturing  Company. 

At  the  present  time,  studies  are  being 
made  for  installations  enabling  the  news¬ 
paper  to  have  computer-to-computer 
service  from  the  news  services  and  also 
installation  of  VDT  and  optical  character 
recognition  equipment. 

When  all  the  installations  have  been 
made,  it  will  culminate  a  $3.5  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 


New  phone  system  trims 
annuai  biii  by  $107,000 


The  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  has  completed  its  move  to  its  ex¬ 
panded  quarters  as  of  the  last  week  in 
January. 

This  project  entailed  remodeling  exist¬ 
ing  structures  built  in  1929,  adding  a  third 
story  to  a  facility  added  to  the  old  build¬ 
ing  some  ten  years  ago,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  3-story  building  adjoining  these 
two  buildings  to  make  one  complete 
structure  to  house  the  facilities  of  this 
newspaper. 

During  the  construction  process,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  IVi  years,  the  daily 
newspaper  had  to  be  kept  in  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  start  the  new  cold 
type  process. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  building: 
All  the  windows  in  the  building  are  bul¬ 
let-proof,  with  a  minimum  of  entrances 
on  the  first  floor.  All  the  entrances 
are  under  continuous  television  surveil¬ 
lance,  which  are  monitored  at  a  control 
board  in  the  main  lobby.  Here  at  the 
same  time  is  also  monitored  the  activity 
through  any  doors  which  are  electroni¬ 
cally  operated  through  the  computer, 
and  a  record  is  made  of  the  people  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  various  doors  and  the 
time  of  such  passage.  By  use  of  this 
equipment,  the  newspaper  is  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  hours  of  entrance  and  days  of 
entry  into  the  building  by  the  employees. 

There  is  a  UPS  (Unlimited  Power 
Supply)  system  which  when  the  power 
supply  has  been  interrupted  for  any  rea¬ 
son.  will  take  over  and  continue  to  sup¬ 
ply  electrical  power  to  all  our  computers 
as  well  as  to  our  radio  transmission  unit 
and  switchboard.  This  current  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  50  minutes  before  the 
computers  must  be  turned  off  to  preserve 
the  information  and  programs  in  them. 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.  of  Boston  did  the 
engineering,  flow  of  materials  and  ar¬ 
chitectural  design  of  the  building. 

The  first  floor  of  the  entire  project 
houses  display,  classified,  circulation 
and  first  floor  of  the  press  room,  together 
with  newsprint  storage.  The  second  floor 
houses  platemaking,  composing,  edito¬ 
rial,  library,  photo  lab,  mail  room,  and 
the  second  floor  of  the  press  room.  The 
third  floor  houses  executive  offices,  ac¬ 
counting,  computer  center,  broadcasting 
and  telephone  center,  as  well  as  central 
supply. 

The  sidewalks  and  first  floor  lobby  are 
of  paving  brick;  the  face  of  the  building  is 
finished  in  brick.  The  interior  has  various 
finishes.  Some  areas  have  walnut  or  oak 
panelling  intermingled  with  cork  walls 
for  exhibition  areas  in  some  executive 
offices  and  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
room,  and  a  vinyl  wall  covering  in  other 
areas.  The  entire  plant  is  carpeted  with 
the  exception  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 
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The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  realizing  the 
critical  role  that  telephone  systems  play 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  has,  with  expertise  of  Seattle- 
based  Com-Co  Communications  Consul¬ 
tants  Inc.,  turned  a  high  cost/poor  ser¬ 
vice  system  into  a  low  cost/high  service 
area. 

Like  virtually  all  other  newspapers, 
the  Herald  didn’t  have  an  in-house  tele¬ 
phone  expert  to  manage  this  costly,  vital 
system  and  therefore  relied  upon  the 
local  phone  company  for  communication 
management  assistance.  Realizing  re¬ 
liance  on  the  vendor  for  system  design 
was  not  a  desirable  situation,  the  Herald 
decided  to  retain  the  consulting  firm 
which  specializes  in  newspaper  tele¬ 
phone  systems. 

With  the  help  of  Com-Co's  president, 
Mike  Bledsoe,  the  Herald  was  able  to  put 
strong  systems  knowledge  on  their  side 
of  the  table.  The  newspaper  realized  that 
phones  affected  most  all  newspaper 
employees,  especially  departments  such 
as  classified  and  retail  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  newsroom,  which  depend 
wholly  or  in  part  on  telephones  to  carry 
out  daily  work. 

While  the  project  has  created  substan¬ 
tial  savings  (over  $107,000  annually),  the 
improved  service  is  rated  as  the  greater 
benefit.  The  improved  service  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  reduced  busy  signals,  prompter 
answering,  and  has  eliminated  delays  in 
calling  other  cities. 

The  backbone  of  the  change  in  sys¬ 
tems  has  been  conversion  from  a  Cen¬ 


trex  1  telephone  system  (antiquated 
equipment  located  in  the  Herald  build¬ 
ing)  to  an  ESS  (electronic  switching  sys¬ 
tem)  Centrex  11  Co  telephone  system 
(equipment  located  in  the  telephone 
company's  building).  The  new  system  is 
actually  a  computer,  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  computer  are  utilized  to 
provide  special  features  such  as  “call 
forward  don’t  answer,’’  which  automati¬ 
cally  routes  a  call  to  a  predetermined 
point  if  the  call  if  not  answered  within 
three  rings. 

The  “call  forward  don’t  answer’’  and 
its  sister  feature,  “call  forward  busy’’ 
are  being  used  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  quite  successfully.  Previously, 
each  of  the  then  40  contract  sales  girls 
had  two  Centrex  lines.  Two  lines  were 
provided  for  each  girl  so  that  busy  sig¬ 
nals  were  not  given  to  advertisers  when 
the  salesgirl  was  on  the  phone. 

All  eighty  lines  were  picked  up  on  a 
100-line  call  director  in  hopes  that  the 
one  message  center  girl  could  answer  all 
calls  for  absent  or  busy  salesgirls.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  during  peak  periods,  one  girl 
could  not  possibly  handle  these  calls.  As 
a  result,  salesgirls  began  to  take  mes¬ 
sages  on  their  second  lines,  which  inter¬ 
rupted  sales  conversations  and  increased 
busy  signals. 

The  new  system  utilizes  only  one  line 
per  salesgirl.  All  calls  to  busy  or  un¬ 
answered  lines  automatically  “forward” 
to  the  message  center  phone  which  has 
three  lines  at  this  station.  There 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Silha  vows  more  action 
towards  standardization 

By  Darrell  Leo 


Recognizing  that  the  “confusion  con¬ 
tinues,”  Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  vowed  that  the  newspapers  in¬ 
dustry  would  push  ahead  to  develop 
greater  standardization  in  ad  formats. 

In  a  recorded  message  to  members  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Sales  Conference  in  New 
Orleans,  Silha,  also  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Format  Committee,  said, 

.  .  we  know  our  work  is  not  done. 
There  are  more  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
greater  uniformity.  And  we're  taking 
them.” 

However,  he  added  that  1,321  news¬ 
papers  representing  more  than  95%  of 
the  total  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  have  already  reported  their  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dimension  Standards  (ADS) 
code  letters  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

“This  was  an  important  step,”  Silha 
said,  pointing  out  that  almost  all  daily 
newspapers  had  moved  to  conform  to  six 
basic  ad  formats. 

But,  he  said,  a  major  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  lingers:  Lack  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  individual  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  Because  of  this  lack,  he 
urged  the  ad  execs  to  promote  standardi¬ 
zation  of  newspaper  ad  dimensions  by 
including  their  ADS  symbols  and  code 
letters  in  all  communications. 

Symbols  designed  by  the  NAB  have 
been  distributed  so  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
produced.  “As  the  symbol  becomes  uni¬ 
versally  visible,  it  will  sustain  advertis¬ 
ers’  awareness  of  ADS  and  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  determination  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  standardiza¬ 
tion,”  Silha  said. 


A  better  glimpse  of  what  the  “higher 
level”  might  be  will  be  discussed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  in  New  York,  when  the  ANPA 
Format  Committee  meets  to  continue  its 
work. 

Tracing  the  development  of  new 
technology  which  could  aid  newspapers 
in  their  format  problems.  Peter  P. 
Romano,  director  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment  of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Easton,  Pa.,  presented  two  new 
systems. 

Called  Typeflex  and  Proflex,  Romano 
said  these  two  reproportioning  systems 
for  resizing  ads  have  added  to  the 
backshop  capabilities  of  most  owners. 
While  the  systems  range  in  price  from 
$7,000  to  $13,000,  he  said  they  were  not 
“ultimate  solution.” 

However,  he  said  the  money  expended 
on  such  machinery  was  well  worth  the 
investment  during  this  interim  period. 

A  good  report  on  Media  Records  was 
given  to  INAErs  by  Frank  Savino, 
vicepresident-advertising  of  the  Bergen 
County  Record. 

“After  seven  to  eight  years.  Media 
Records  is  now  in  the  black  and  operat¬ 
ing  profitably,”  he  said.  “It  has  solved 
all  but  a  few  minor  problems.” 

He  reported  that  92  newspapers  are 
now  on-board  with  the  linage  measuring 
firm,  representing  77  markets.  The 
Media  Records  goal  is  to  encompass  all 
100.  As  of  January  I,  9  new  newspaper 
companies  joined  the  firm.  They  in¬ 
cluded  the  Ashury  Park  Press,  Long 
Beach  Independent  &  Press  Telegram, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Passaic  Herald-News,  Paterson  News, 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

“The  major  problems  are  behind  us 


UNIVERSAL  SYMBOL— ADS  can  be 
an  integral  part  of  promotion,  ANPA 
recommends.  These  designed  symbols 
might  be  one  method  newspapers  can 
communicate  to  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  retailers  and  national  advertisers 
who  use  the  medium  every  day.  The 
campaign  is  designed  to  reinforce  in¬ 
dustry  action  in  adopting  six  formats 
to  take  confusion  out  of  advertising  in 
newspapers.  Shown  is  an  ADS-E 
promotion. 

now,”  Savino  said,  urging  all  other 
newspapers  to  join  Media  Records  so 
that  the  national  ad  industry  may  have 
the  information  it  says  it  desperately 
needs  to  use  the  medium. 

Rounding  out  the  conference  was  a 
panel  on  classified  advertising  which 
predicted  gains  in  linage  for  1976,  al¬ 
though  not  as  high  as  those  forecast  by 
the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  and  others. 

Norman  R.  Young,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News,  summarized 
1975  saying,  “Classified  has  completed 
one  of  its  softest  years  in  history.”  He 
said  that  despite  increases  in  some 
categories,  others  were  down  so  much 
that  newspapers  could  not  make  up  the 
losses. 

On  the  brighter  side.  Young  said  linage 
would  be  up  2%.  The  bureau  pegs  it  at 
4%. 

William  R.  Golding,  president  of  Clas¬ 
sified  International  Services  in  Hialeah, 
Fla.,  told  ad  execs  that  they  must  sell 
classified  with  an  emphasis  on  the  sales¬ 
manship. 

He  criticized  the  group  for  not  invest¬ 
ing  more  time  and  money  in  cultivating 
the  type  of  salesmanship  that  picks  up 
the  local  ad  dollars. 

Golding  estimated  a  1%  share  of  local 
advertising  nationally  amounts  to  $100 
million.  Recent  drops  in  local  shares,  he 
said,  could  account  for  as  much  as  $400 
million. 

“Whatever  investment  it  would  have 
taken  in  research,  marketing  and  sales  to 
have  put  copies  of  newspapers  where 
chain  marketers  and  major  stores  said 
they  wanted  them  couldn’t  have  been  as 
much  as  has  been  diverted  from  us  to 
other  media  in  a  real  or  imagined  search 
for  coverage,”  he  said. 

Bargaining  agent 
vote  goes  to  Guiid 

Newsroom  employes  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  Journal-Courier 
newspapers  selected  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  AFL-CIO,  as  their  bargaining 
agent. 

Reporters,  photographers  and  non- 
supervisory  editors  voted  74  to  62  in 
favor  of  union  representation,  company 
and  union  spokesmen  said.  Six  eligible 
employes  did  not  vote. 

Newsroom  employes  at  the  papers 
previously  were  not  represented. 
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Why  Wall  St.  likes  newspaper  stocks 


By  Alan  J.  Wax 

Wall  Street  has  come  full  circle  on 
newspaper  publishing  stocks. 

A  year  ago,  security  analysts  were 
questioning  the  industry’s  future  growth 
rate.  In  fact,  many  analysts,  virtually, 
had  given  up  all  hope  for  the  industry. 

Today,  however,  Wall  Street  couldn't 
be  more  bullish  on  newspaper  stocks  and 
is  looking  for  the  industry  to  make  above 
average  profit  gains  in  1976.  And  news¬ 
paper  stocks  are  being  recommended, 
vigorously. 

For  instance,  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
industry,  analyst  Edward  E.  Dunleavy  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith 
Inc.,  predicts  through  1976  industry  pre¬ 
tax  profits  should  rise  at  an  above  aver¬ 
age  rate.  He  believes  common  stocks  of 
newspaper  companies  are  generally  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  discount  in  relation  to  the  overall 
stock  market  and  that  they  offer  above 
average  appreciation  potential. 

Adds  Edward  J.  Atorino,  analyst  with 
Smith,  Barney  &  Co.,  also  in  a  recent 
study:  “The  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  offers  a  way  to  participate  in  the 
economic  recovery  and  some  newspaper 
publishing  stocks  are  considered  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  for  purchase  at  this 
time.” 

Analyst  George  Adler  of  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  also  believes  that  news¬ 
paper  stocks  are  attractive,  based  on  ex¬ 
pectations  of  continued  economic  recov¬ 
ery  spearheaded  by  increased  consumer 
spending. 

Ad  revenues  up  11% 

Advertising  revenue  growth  is  the  key 
to  understanding  Wall  Street's  about- 
face  on  the  newspaper  industry.  Here's 
how  Smith,  Barney's  Atorino  sees  it: 
“The  effects  of  the  recession  caused 
newspaper  advertising  revenue  growth 
to  contract  sharply  over  the  past  year. 
The  rate  of  decline  in  advertising  linage 
has  begun  to  ease  and  with  economic 
conditions  improving  year-to-year  com¬ 
parisons  should  become  more  favorable 
over  the  next  few  months.” 

Most  industry  followers  on  Wall  Street 
expect  advertising  to  increase  at  a  heal¬ 
thy  11%  rate,  industrywide,  in  1976 — 
well  in  excess  of  the  industry’s  historical 
1%  rate.  And  says  Robert  M.  Howitt  of 
First  Manhattan  Co.,  “Linage  is  a  big 
factor  for  big  city  gains.” 

Moreover,  Wall  Street  is  not  overly 
concerned  with  the  trend  by  retailers  and 
supermarkets  to  advertise  on  television. 
Says  analyst  Adler  of  Loeb,  Rhoades: 
“Television  has  gained  market  share  rel¬ 
ative  to  newspapers  from  retail  adver- 

(Aian  J.  Wax  is  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Financial  World.) 


tisers.  The  amounts  involved  are  not 
overly  large  in  comparison  with  the  large 
retail-advertising  revenues  of  newspap¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  gains  by  tv  were 
achieved  from  store  chains  and  much  of 
the  retail  advertising  is  in  the  form  of 
image  advertising.  The  time  span  of  an 
advertising  message  on  television  is  too 
short  for  major  price  advertising,  which 
is  still  the  exclusive  area  of  the  newspap¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time  grocery  chains 
have  done  considerably  more  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  result  of  the  coupon 
deals  that  have  been  offered,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  gained  from  insert  advertis¬ 
ing  by  retailers,  which  saves  them  sub¬ 
stantial  and  rising  mailing  expenses.” 

Productivity  gains  cited 

Productivity  gains  are  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  behind  Wall  Street’s  bull¬ 
ishness.  Analysts  note  that  newspapers 
have  been  involved  in  considerable 
efficiency-improvement  programs,  re¬ 
ducing  manpower  in  the  composing, 
press  room  and  shipping  department. 

First  Manhattan  Co.’s  Howitt  adds, 
“Wage  increases  will  be  less  than  typical 
throughout  the  industry.”  Also  attribut¬ 
ing  cost  gains  to  automation,  he  notes: 
“Payrolls  are  heading  south.  The  unions 
are  being  emasculated.  Union  members 
are  dying.” 

Wall  Street  is  also  sanguine  on  news¬ 
print  prices.  Most  analysts  see  newsprint 
selling  at  $15  a  ton  more  by  early  this 
year,  due  to  industry  cost  pressures  and 
continued  fears  of  shortages  in  the  1978- 
80  period.  Newsprint  price  rises,  its  pre¬ 
dicted,  should  be  held  below  5.5%. 

And  circulation,  industrywide  is  likely 
to  remain  flat  to  slightly  up  on  unit  vol¬ 
ume,  says  First  Manhattan's  Howitt. 
“There  will  be  price  increases,”  he  adds, 
“but  not  as  aggressive  as  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  There  is  an  awareness  of 
the  industry  to  stimulate  unit  circulation 
against  papering  over  with  price  in¬ 
creases.” 

What’s  recommended 

With  a  brighter  cost  and  advertising 
picture  in  focus  for  1976,  analysts  see  the 
biggest  gains  being  made  at  the  big  city 
newspaper  publishers.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  companies  with  newspapers  in 
small  towns  won't  show  improvement  or 
make  Wall  Street  recommended  lists. 
“Small  city  chains  will  be  starting  1976 
from  a  healthy  base,”  notes  analyst 
Howitt,  “Gains  for  these  chains  in  1976 
will  come  on  top  of  gains  in  1975.” 

Here's  how  Wall  Street  views  the  out¬ 
look  for  those  companies  most  closely 
followed: 

Booth  Newspapers,  which  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  show  a  profit  for  the 
fourth  1975  quarter  after  writing  off  the 


closing  of  a  Parade  printing  plant,  is  fa¬ 
vored  by  First  Manhattan  Co.'s  Howitt, 
who  sees  full  year  1975  results  coming  in 
at  around  $2.70  a  share,  vs.  $2.56  in 
1974.  For  1976  Booth  could  earn  an  esti¬ 
mated  $3  a  share. 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  R.  Joseph  Fuchs  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  is  taking  on  an 
increasingly  important  role  as  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  particularly  with  its 
1974  acquisition  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telef>ram.  This  is  especially  significant 
in  light  of  federal  limitations  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  broadcast  operations.  He  says, 
the  onus  is  still  on  management  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  can  be  as  successful  in 
newspapering  as  it  is  in  radio  and  tv, 
but  nevertheless  it's  likely  that  it  will 
achieve  good  results  in  this  area  and  re¬ 
main  effective  in  future  acquisitions. 
Wall  Street  estimates  for  1975  earnings 
(soon  to  be  reported)  will  be  around 
$3. 15  a  share,  vs.  $2.86  in  1974.  For  1976 
net  is  expected  to  rise  to  $3.60-$3.75  a 
share. 

Dow  Jones  is  likely  to  outperform  the 
stock  market  over  the  next  18  months, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by  Barry  A. 
Gluck,  analyst  with  William  D.  Witter 
Inc.  He  notes  that  the  company's  12% 
after  taxes  profit  margins  are  the  best  in 
the  industry.  Earnings  for  1975  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  reported  at  $1 .60  a  share,  up 
from  $1 .44  in  1974.  This  year's  net  could 
hit  $1.90  a  share. 

Gannett,  says  Loeb,  Rhoades’  Adler, 
“continues  to  show  outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance.”  What  analysts  like  about  Gan¬ 
nett  is  the  company's  economically  sta¬ 
ble  markets  and  its  improved  operating 
efficiency.  While  the  company's  pros¬ 
pects  are  excellent — 1975  results  should 
come  in  at  around  $1.85  a  share,  vs. 
$1.58  in  1974  and  1976  net  should  hit 
$2.20  a  share — at  current  prices,  the 
shares  adequately  reflect  this.  The  stock, 
however,  is  recommended  at  prices  low¬ 
er  than  the  recent  $35. 

Harte  Hanks  is  on  the  buy  list  of  First 
Manhattan's  Howitt.  Earnings  for  1975 
should  be  reported  at  $1.80  a  share,  vs. 
1974’s  $1.50.  For  1976  Howitt  and  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch’s  Dunleavy  estimate  per  share 
net  at  $2-$2.05. 

Knight-Ridder  is  Wall  Street's  indus¬ 
try  darling  this  year — it  is  particularly 
well  situated  to  benefit  from  the 
economic  turnaround.  With  more  than 
50%  of  its  revenues  orginating  in  its 
newspapers  in  four  major  metropolitan 
areas — Miami,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and 
San  Jose,  which  were  severely  hurt  by 
the  recession — suffered  somewhat  worse 
than  other  newspapers,  according  to 
Loeb,  Rhoades’  Adler.  He  sees  a  sig¬ 
nificant  recovery  to  new  peak  earnings 
this  year  ($2.90-$3)  vs.  $2.05  estimated 
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Selected  newspaper  stocks 

Earnings  per  share 

Interim  Annual  Recent  P/E 


1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

Dividends 

Price 

Yield 

Ratio 

Affiliated  Publications 

$0.84 

$0.85 

$1.59 

$1.32 

$0.40 

71/4 

5.5% 

5 

Booth  Newspapers 

1.65 

1.91 

2.26 

2.56 

1.20 

26y2 

4.5 

9 

Capital  Cities  Communications 

1.99 

2.26 

2.61 

2.86 

0.20 

50% 

0.4 

17 

Combined  Communications 

1.10 

1.00 

1.46 

1.75 

— 

13% 

— 

9 

Cowles  Communications 

.57a 

.43a 

0.51 

1.12 

0.40 

6% 

5.8 

7 

Dow  Jones 

1.09 

1.18 

1.54 

1.44 

1.10 

29V2 

3.7 

19 

Downe  Communications 

.38 

— 

0.09a 

D0.42a 

— 

1% 

— 

— 

Gannett  Co. 

1.06 

1.25 

1.39 

1.58 

0.60 

35 

1.7 

20 

Harte  Hanks 

1.01 

1.22 

1.26 

1.50 

0.30 

19% 

1.5 

12 

Jefferson  Pilot 

1.72a 

1.70a 

2.13a 

2.41a 

0.72 

30% 

2.4 

13 

Knight  Bidder 

1.53 

1.25 

2.18 

2.25 

0.54 

33V2 

1.6 

18 

Lee  Enterprises 

- b 

- b 

1.42 

1.65 

0.66 

20 

3.3 

9 

Media  General 

0.89 

1.35 

1.20 

1.24 

0.34 

17% 

1.9 

10 

Multimedia  Inc. 

1.12 

1.08 

1.36 

1.55 

0.36 

14’/2 

2.4 

10 

New  York  Times 

1.44c 

1.02c 

1.56 

1.82 

0.60 

13% 

4.4 

10 

Post  Corp. 

0.09 

D2.48 

2.25a 

DO.OIa 

0.56 

8y2 

6.5 

— 

Ouebecor 

— 

— 

1.14 

1.37 

— 

6Va 

— 

9 

Speidel  Newspapers 

0.91 

1.03 

1.04 

1.30 

0.48 

171/2 

2.7 

12 

Thomson  Newspapers 

0.39 

0.46 

0.51 

0.59 

0.30d 

131/2 

2.2 

20 

Times  Mirror 

1.35 

1.04 

1.63 

1.73 

0.50 

191/2 

2.6 

14 

Washington  Post 

1.90 

1.37 

2.80 

3.04 

0.50 

25y» 

1.9 

10 

a — Excludes  extraordinary  Income 
b — Fiscal  year  ends  Sept.  30 
c — Combined  various  classes 
D — Deficit 


for  the  year  just  ended — Knight-Ridder 
is  on  a  number  of  other  lists,  too. 

Media  General,  according  to  Adler,  is 
an  “interesting  medium-sized,  diver¬ 
sified  company.”  With  1975  net  at  $1.95, 
up  sharply  from  1974's  $1.24  per  share, 
he  estimates  this  year's  results  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2.15  per  share. 

Multimedia  is  also  on  the  buy  list  of 
First  Manhattan’s  Howitt.  He  estimates 
1975  results  will  be  reported  at  $1.55  a 
share,  flat  with  1974’s  results,  but  1976 
net  is  expected  to  rise  to  $1.80  a  share. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  “sub¬ 
stantial  profit  growth  potential  beginning 
in  1976,”  says  Smith  Barney's  Atorino. 
And  he  notes  that  while  the  company’s 
diversified  operations  should  provide 
good  earnings  gains,  the  major  impetus  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  New  York 
Times  newspaper,  “if  management  can 
rebuild  its  profitability.”  He  adds,  “We 
think  this  uncertainty  is  already  dis¬ 


counted  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  which 
we  regard  as  a  most  interesting  long-term 
investment.”  Atorino  has  lowered  his  es¬ 
timate  of  1975  net  to  $1.25  a  share  (from 
$1.40),  vs.  1974's  $1.82.  However,  both 
he  and  Merrill  Lynch's  Dunleavy  guess 
1976  net  significantly  higher  in  the 
$1.85-$2  per  share  range. 

Speidel  Newspapers  is  the  apparent 
favorite  among  small  city  newspaper 
groups.  First  Manhattan’s  Howitt  says 
Speidel’s  shares  offer  attractive  funda¬ 
mental  value,  because  he  believes  the 
company  has  the  ability  to  continue  mak¬ 
ing  20%  on  equity,  paying  out  35%  in 
dividends  and  achieving  annual  growth 
of  more  than  10%.  William  O.  Witter’s 
Barry  Gluck  forecasts  the  company’s 
growth  in  the  1976-80  period  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  15%  annually.  Earnings  for  the 
year  just  ended  were  reported  at  $1.47  a 
share,  up  from  $1.30  a  year  ago.  This 
year,  earnings  could  hit  $2.60  a  share. 


Times  Mirror  appears  on  a  number  of 
recommended  lists.  Says  Smith,  Barney 
analyst  Atorino:  “Present  valuation 
gives  little  recognition  to  its  promising 
prospects,  in  our  opinion.  In  addition  to 
a  strong  increase  in  earnings  from  news¬ 
paper  operations,  the  company’s  diver¬ 
sification,  especially  in  newsprint  and 
forest  products,  is  expected  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  enhance  its  profits.”  Soon  to  be 
reported  1975  earnings  should  be  around 
$1.50  a  share,  down  from  a  year  ago’s 
$1.73,  but  1976  net  could  go  over  the  $2 
per  share  level. 

The  Washington  Post’s  continuing 
labor  difficulties  are  casting  a  dark 
shadow  over  its  outlook.  Smith  Barney’s 
Atorino  says  that  near-term  earnings 
prospects  are  “most  uncertain,  but  a 
strong  recovery  should  eventually  take 
place.”  Although  the  stock  is  depressed 
and  considered  reasonably  priced  at 
present,  he  recommends  deferral. 


Gannett  sees  net 
income  up  in  75 

Strong  year-end  performance  pro¬ 
duced  the  33rd  consecutive  quarter  of 
record  earnings  gains  for  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  the  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  group,  told  financial  analysts  in 
San  Francisco  (January  15). 

Neuharth  estimated  Gannett’s  1975 
net  income  after  taxes  at  $38  million — 
$39  million,  up  from  $33.2  million  in 
1974,  on  ’75  gross  revenues  of  about  $355 
million  compared  with  $331.3  million  in 
’74.  Earnings  per  share  for  the  year  were 
estimated  at  $1 .80  to  $1 .85  against  $1 .58. 

Since  Gannett  went  public  in  October 
1967,  Neuharth  told  more  than  300  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San  Francisco  Stockbrokers 
Society  the  company  has  not  had  a  down 
period,  regardless  of  national  economic 
conditions. 

During  that  time,  he  said,  the  value  of 
Gannett  common  stock,  listed  on  the 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange,  has  risen  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  company’s  earn¬ 
ings  performance. 

Adjusted  for  two  stock  splits,  Gannett 
stock  was  priced  at  $9.67  when  the  com¬ 


pany  went  public  in  ’67  and  closed  recent¬ 
ly  at  $36.  That’s  a  compounded  annual 
growth  rate  of  16  per  cent,  the  same  as 
Gannett’s  gain  in  net  income  during  the 
period,  Neuharth  said. 


Booth’s  profits  for  year  up  6% 


Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  in¬ 
creased  sales  but  lower  net  earnings 
for  the  fourth  quarter  ended  December 
31. 


Southam  reports 

Southam  Press  Ltd.,  Toronto,  re¬ 
ported  unaudited  1975  earnings  before  an 
extraordinary  item  were  $18,683,000  or 
$1.50  a  share  compared  with  $19,210,000 
or  $1.54  a  share  in  1974.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  gain  of  $10,825,000  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  Southam’s  25%  interest 
in  London  Free  Press  Holdings  Ltd. 
increased  1975  earnings  to  $29,508,000 
or  $2.37  a  share.  For  the  year,  revenues 
from  newspapers  totalled  $156,339,000. 


Quarterly  earnings  amounted  to  $3.9 
million,  down  13%  from  $4.5  million 
netted  last  year.  Revenue  for  the  quarter 
gained  6%  over  the  comparable  pe¬ 
riod. 

For  the  fiscal  year,  net  profits  were 
up  6%  Ter  share  earnings  totaled 
$2.70  versus  $2.56  in  the  year-ago  period. 
Sales  revenues  were  up  2%. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

Three  months  Dec.  31 

1975  1974 

Net  income  a-$3,862.000  M,450.000 

A  share  a-79  cents  91  cents 

Revenues  $44,400,000  $42,000,000 

Year  Dec.  31 

Net  income  b-$13,230,000  $12,530,000 

A  share  h-$2.70  $2.56 

Revenues  $158,700,000  $156,100,000 

a-Includes  non-recurring  charge  of  $785,000  (16  cents)  due 
to  the  closing  of  the  Parade  Magazine  plant  in  Philadelphia. 
b-Includes  gain  on  sale  of  a  unit  of  $700,000  (14  cents). 
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Daily  mag’  concept  put 

out  a  paper  that’s 

a  iGSt  in  Washington  ‘adeughttoread’ 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star  editor  James  G.  Bellows — after  a 
full  year  of  trying  to  meet  what  he  has  called  the  country’s 
best  newspaper  challenge — feels  he’s  helped  prove  that  pap¬ 
ers  should  “get  back  in  touch  with  the  people.” 

Newspapers,  says  Bellows,  recruited  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  help  the  troubled  Star  battle  the  en¬ 
trenched  Washington  Post,  “are  subject  to  hardening  of  the 
mind,  just  like  people.” 

Claiming  his  colleagues  are  neglecting  individuals  while 
covering  a  government  which  forgets  people,  the  53-year-old 
editor  is  trying  to  put  out  a  paper  that’s  “a  delight  to  read — 
that  people  can  laugh,  cry  and  be  open  with”  while  “walking 
the  line  between  being  pleasing  and  being  abrasive  enough  to 
do  some  good.” 

When  Texas  banker  Joe  Allbritton  took  control  of  the  Star 
in  December,  1974,  the  paper  was  losing  $1  million  a  month. 

“I  don’t  say  we’re  making  money”  now.  Bellows  says, 
“but  we’ve  very  definitely  got  a  leg  up.  In  Washington,  a 
town  obsessed  with  power,  status  and  gossip,  we’re  being 
talked  up  toward  prosperity.” 

Bellows  says  his  “daily  magazine”  news  concept  has  sol¬ 
idified  circulation  gains  made  when  the  536,000-circulation 
Post  was  hit  by  labor  troubles  last  October.  When  Bellows 
replaced  Newbold  Noyes  as  the  Star’s  editor,  the  paper’s 
circulation  was  370,000.  It  had  dropped  another  three  %  by 
August,  but  since  the  Post  strike  its  circulation  has  gone  up 
40,000  and  its  17%  advertising  sales  increases  has  helped  it 
show  a  temporary  profit  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  five 
years. 

The  editor  admits  the  Post  strike  and  Newspaper  Guild 
cooperation  “helped  keep  us  afloat  while  Allbritton  (whose 
plans  to  buy  the  Star  and  its  broadcast  properties  were 
challenged  by  many  groups)  got  the  pieces  together.” 

His  first  aim  was  to  make  the  Star  a  “more  important, 
stronger,  more  specific”  paper,  and  not  a  “warmed-over 
Post.” 

He’s  tried  to  do  so  by  “bringing  order  into  peoples’  lives” 
with  a  magazine  concept,  front-page  emphasis  on  question- 
and-answer  sessions  with  everyone  from  President  Ford  to  a 
bus  driver,  “focus”  looks  at  non-breaking  news  and  a  gossip 
column  he  claims  gets  more  attention  than  Dear  Abby. 


While  he  was  doing  all  this,  a  first  at  any  major  paper 
occurred  when  some  400  Guild  workers  voted  to  go  to  a 
four-day  week  for  four  days’  pay.  The  paper  is  now  back  to  a 
five-day  reporting  week,  but  the  Guild  move  saved  the  Star 
management  from  having  to  make  numerous  lay-offs. 

“The  unions  treated  us  as  a  special  case,”  Bellows  says. 
“It  was  very  different  from  New  York  City,  when  my 
Herald-Tribune  (which  he  edited  from  1%3  to  1%6)  went 
under.” 

Bellows  says  Allbritton  has  encouraged,  not  hampered, 
his  plans.  “He  reminds  me  to  be  fair  and  to  keep  a  middle- 
of-the-road  editorial  position  with  no  knee-jerk  ideology  to 
either  side.” 

Bellows,  a  Michigan  native  and  Kenyon  (Ohio)  College 
graduate  who  pronounces  the  nation’s  capitol  “War- 
shington,”  says  his  new  home  is  a  “center  of  pompous, 
serious  journalism.” 

Dubbing  the  D.C.  press  corps  “clannish  and  incestuous,” 
he  says  nobody  asked  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  at 
a  recent  press  conference  “the  public’s  top  question;  why 
Joan  Braden  was  hired  for  a  $37,000  consumer  affairs  job. 

He  calls  this  typical,  saying  reporters  “over-cover  gov¬ 
ernment  news  to  get  colleagues’  congratulations.  Very  few 
stray  from  pack  journalism,  which  prevents  printing  a  lot  of 
human  news.” 

Bellows  urges  the  press  to  “stop  trying  to  do  the  thinking 
for  the  people.”  He  says  “we’ll  have  First  Amendment 
rights  only  as  long  as  the  people  are  on  our  side,”  so  “get 
back  in  touch  with  people  so  papers  can  be  in  touch  with 
life.” 

Despite  Bellows’  optimism,  the  Star  hasn’t  yet  proven  it 
will  survive.  Allbritton  must  sell  off  the  Star’s  Washington 
AM-FM-TV  stations  and  a  station  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  within 
three  years  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  new  cross-ownership  standards.  Revenue 
from  those  operations  could  be  vital  to  the  Star,  and  Bellow 
has  said  his  paper  can’t  “save  itself  into  prosperity.” 

And  the  editor  has  found  more  newsroom  opposition  to  his 
ideas  now  that  the  Star  is  in  better  shape. 

“Esprit  de  corps  was  easy  when  we  were  in  an  under¬ 
ground  situation,”  he  says.  “At  first,  1  could  have  printed 
the  paper  upside  down  and  nobody  would  have  minded. 
Now  that  we’re  doing  well,  there’s  resistance.” 
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34  weekly  news  executives  enroll  in  API  course 


Thirty-four  weekly  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  from  20  states  attended  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Seminar  beginning  Monday  (February  2) 
at  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Virginia. 

The  Seminar  marked  the  first  time  in 
API’s  30  years  as  a  mid-career  training 
center  for  newspaper  men  and  women 
that  a  program  has  been  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  non-daily  newspapers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  Management  of  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  has  been  scheduled  for  April  19-24 
because  of  the  large  number  of  applic¬ 
ants  for  the  February  program. 

The  34  who  attended  are: 

Michael  E.  Alexander,  editor,  Star*Register  Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Robert  M.  Bailey,  vice  presieent,  BuM  (Idaho)  Herald. 

John  E.  Barnes,  publisher,  Arkansas  Sun,  Heber  Springs, 
Ark. 


Everett  E.  Bey,  editor-publisher.  Feather  River  PuMishing 
Company,  Quincy,  Cal. 

John  P.  Bishop,  general  manager.  Northeast  Publishing 
Company,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Clarence  W.  Bowers,  executive  vkepresident  and  general 
manager,  News-Record,  Inc.,  7>elienople,  Penn. 

Allyn  S.  Brown,  president-publisher,  Brown-Thompson 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  I  nion  City,  Penn. 

Eugene  G.  Carr,  executive  vicepresident.  North  Dakota 
Newspaper  Association,  (irand  Forks,  N.D. 

lyconard  H.  Chusmir,  director,  Florida  Suburban  Division, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  Miami,  Fla. 

Kim  R.  Crompton,  publisher,  Gooding  County  leader  and 
Lincoln  County  Journal,  (looding,  Idaho. 

Robert  P.  Crompton,  publisher.  Power  County  Press  and 
Aberdeen  Times,  American  Falls,  Idaho. 

Edwarn  P.  Curran,  editor-publisher,  Walpole  (Mass.)  Times. 

Sam  B.  Dillon,  general  manager  and  editor.  Gondolier,  Ven¬ 
ice,  Fla. 

William  F.  Donnelly,  president.  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Washington,  D.C. 

Karl  K.  Gaston,  publisher,  EUsworth  (Kan.)  Reporter. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  publisher.  The  Transcript,  Freehold, 
N.J. 

Webster  Hawkins,  editor, Osawatomie  {Kun,)GraphiC‘\'ews. 

(kor^e  W.  Hoyt,  publisher  and  president.  Pioneer  Press. 
Inc.,  Wilmette,  lli. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  publisher.  Century  Publications.  Inc., 
Arlington.  Mass. 


James  R.  Lane,  (^neral  Manager,  Allied  News,  Grove  City, 
Penn. 

(korge  J.  Measer,  publisher.  Bee  PuMkations,  Inc.,  Wil- 
liamsviUe,  N.Y. 

Roger  W.  Miles,  general  manager.  Memorial  Press  Group, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Joseph  M.  Parker,  general  manager,  Parker  Brothers,  Inc., 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 

Ivouis  J.  Recchino,  publisher/general  manager.  Suburban 
Newspaper  Group,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

Robert  W.  Schuette,  editor  and  publisher,  Town  Crier  Pub¬ 
lications.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Michael  A.  Sellett,  editor  and  publisher,  Jackson  Hole 

(Wyo.)  News. 

Albert  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher,  lA>gan  leader  and 
News-Democrat,  Russeliville,  Ky. 

Carlton  J.  Smith,  president.  Golden  West  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Laguna  Niguel.  Cal. 

John  T.  Toler,  general  manager,  Fauquier  Democrat,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

Michael  E.  Traynor,  business  manager.  Paddock  Circle 
Newspapers,  Libertyvilk,  111. 

Bruce  A.  Turvold,  publisher -editor,  Times-Plain  Dealer, 
Cresco,  Iowa. 

Bruce  B.  VanDusen,  editor  and  publisher.  Voice- 
Jeffersonian,  St.  Matthews,  Ky. 

Donald  L.  Webb,  publisher,  Boyerlown  (Penn.)  Times. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Insurance 

is  tod  good  a  bargain. 
Insurers  can't  afford  iL 


For  225  years,  the  property/ liability 
insurance  business  has  been  providing 
financial  protection  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Today,  that  system  is  in  jeopardy. 

Inflationary  claims  costs  and  inade¬ 
quate  rates  resulted  in  nearly  $7  billion 
in  underwriting  losses  in  the  last  two 
years.  No  business  can  suffer  continuing 
losses  like  that  and  remain  around  for 
long.  Thirty  insurance  companies  didn’t. 
They  were  declared  insolvent  or  placed 
in  conservatorship  in  the  first  1 1  months 
of  1975.  Without  adequate  rates,  more 
companies  are  threatened. 

The  effect  on  the  public  is  to  make 
insurance  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Today,  some  people  are  having 
trouble  purchasing  the  protection 
they  need.  Businesses  can’t  operate 
without  liability  protection.  Doctors 
can’t  afford  to  practice  without  mal¬ 
practice  coverage.  Banks  and  other 


financial  institutions  won’t  lend 
money  for  cars  or  houses  without 
insurance  protection  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Without  insurance,  people  have 
no  financial  protection  against  a 
catastrophic  loss. 

The  crisis  in  insurance  availability  is 
caused  by  rates  that  are  just  too  low  to 
cover  costs.  For  example,  property  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  for  homes  have  increased 
only  35%  since  1967,  according  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  The  costs  of  re¬ 
painting  a  living  room  and  dining  room 
are  up  117%;  residing  a  house,  92%;  re¬ 
shingling  a  roof,  125%.  Residential  con¬ 
struction  costs  overall  are  up  75%.  Resi¬ 
dential  fire  losses  now  cost  more  than  $1.2 
billion  a  year,  a  100%  increase  since  1967. 

To  cover  rising  losses  and  to  insure 
insurance  availability  for  tomorrow's 
needs,  adequate  rates  must  be  allowed 
by  the  regulatory  authorities. 


For  more  background  on  this  problem,  contact: 

INSURANCE  INFORAAATION  INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 
(212)  233-7650 


3070  Presidential  Drive 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30340 
(404)451-8451 

1011  Congress  Avenue 
Suite  501 

Austin,  Texas  78701 
(512)  476-7025 


27  School  Street 
Suite  305 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
(617)227-8877 

175  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
(312)922-5584 


1777  Fidelity  Union  Tower 
1507  Pacific 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 
(214)741-5195 

400  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  C^alifornia  94104 

(415)392-3185 


1218  Third  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington  98101 
(206)624-3330 

626  National  Press  Building 
Fourteenth  and  F.  Streets,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)347-3929 


New  York  Times  stylebook 
does  not  recognize  ‘Ms.’ 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  revised  style  manual  for  reporters 
and  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  published  by  Quadrangle/The  New 
York  Times  Book  Company.  It  sells  for 
$10. 

Revised  by  Lewis  Jordan,  news  editor, 
the  book  contains  so  many  added  entries 
relating  to  language  usage  rather  than 
printing  style  that  the  title  has  been 
changed  to  “The  New  York  Times  Man¬ 
ual  of  Style  and  Usage.” 

No  ‘masculine  voice’ 

The  stylebook  recognizes  that  wo¬ 
men's  liberation  has  made  some  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  print  world,  but 
doesn’t  recognize  the  use  of  “Ms.” 

There  is  a  warning  against  use  of 
words  or  phrases  that  “seem  to  imply 
that  the  Times  speaks  with  a  purely  mas¬ 
culine  voice,  viewing  men  as  the  norm 
and  women  as  the  exception  .  .  . 

“Besides  avoiding  designations  that 
are  obviously  disparaging — such  as  doll, 
weaker  sex  or  the  tittle  woman — we 
should  be  aware  of  undesirable  subtleties 
of  meaning  that  can  be  conveyed  in  some 


FREE  WINE  COLUMN 
NOW  ON  OFFER 


In  response  to  the  growing  nationwide 
interest  in  wine,  the  popular  weekly  col¬ 
umn  “Wine  on  the  Table’’  is  again  on  offer 
to  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  communities 
where  it  does  not  yet  appear. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the  column  is 
written  by  W'illiam  Clifford,  author  of 
numerous  magazine  articles  on  wine  and 
other  subjects,  as  well  as  four  books. 

“Wine  on  the  Table’’  is  a  short  practical 
feature,  only  300  to  400  words  in  length, 
intended  for  the  women’s,  life-style,  or 
entertainment  pages.  It  currently  appears 
in  75  papers  in  27  states. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  column  because 
it  is  supported  by  industry — both  wine  pro¬ 
ducers  and  importers.  The  opinions  are  those 
of  Mr.  Clifford,  unedited  by  the  trade. 

Editors  who  wish  to  examine  samples  of 
“Wine  on  the  Table”  should  write  or  call: 

WILLIAM  CLIFFORD 

“Wine  on  the  Table” 

Morris,  Connecticut  06763 
Phone  (203)  567-5336 


contexts  by  otherwise  innocuous  terms 
like  housewife,  comely  brunette,  ffirl, 
grandmother,  divorcee,  sculptress,  and 
others  ...” 

Under  the  “M”  section  which  most 
early  readers  pounced  on  searching  for 
the  final  word  on  “Ms.”,  they  found  in¬ 
stead  a  meticulous  outline  on  “Mr.,  Mrs. 
and  Miss.”  Jordan,  in  explanation,  says 
that  the  term  has  not  been  universally 
accepted,  that  a  great  many  women  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  and  that  using  the  term  for 
those  requesting  it — as  do  many 
newspapers — might  conceivably  open 
the  way  for  requests  from  various  other 
groups  for  other  special  forms  of  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  Times  steadfastly  retains  Mr.  in 
“almost  every  instance”  for  second  and 
subsequent  references  to  an  adult  male 
who  does  not  have  a  title. 

In  almost  all  first  references  to 
women — married  or  single,  well-known 
or  not,  given  names  are  to  be  used. 
“Mrs.  and  Miss  (but  not  Ms.)  should  be 
used  in  subsequent  references  for 
women  who  do  not  have  titles  .  .  .” 

The  stylebook  also  insists  that 
“chairman  (like  foreman,  spokesman 
and  other  similar  terms)  suffices  for  both 
sexes.” 

The  revision  dictates  that  slang  and 
colloquialisms  are  to  be  used  only  in  ap¬ 
propriate  contexts  and  faddish  words  in 
unsuitable  contexts  to  be  avoided.  “But 
when  s’  mg  or  a  colloquialism  is  used,  do 
not  sell -consciously  enclose  it  in  quota¬ 
tion  marks.” 

New  official  dictionary 

Not  only  do  the  editors  and  writers  at 
the  Times  have  the  new  manual,  the 
newspaper  has  designated  its  new  official 
dictionary  of  first  reference.  It  is  Webs¬ 
ter’s  New  World  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language,  Second  College 
Edition,  published  by  Collins-World. 

The  choice  supplants  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  Second  Edition,  published  by 
Merrim  m  and  for  many  years  the  final 
words  at  the  Times.  ’When  Merriman 
published  its  Third  New  International  in 
1%1,  the  Times  stockpiled  the  Second 
and  charged  the  Merriman  editors  with 
having  “surrendered  to  the  permissive 
school”  and  dropping  labels  indicating 
standard  English. 

Now  that  stockpile  is  exhausted.  And, 
adds  stylebook  editor  Jordan,  many  new 
words  have  come  into  use  since  the  Sec¬ 
ond  went  out  of  print.  However,  Webs¬ 
ter’s  Third  will  still  be  classed  as  an 
auxiliary  reference. 


Chief  authority  for  geographic  names 
for  the  Times  staff  is  the  Columbia  Lip- 
pincott  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Jordan,  a  graduate  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege,  worked  as  a  reporter  and  copy 
editor  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  before 
joining  the  Times  in  1940.  He  became 
news  editor  in  I960.  During  World  War 
11,  he  was  with  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Europe. 

Target  date  for  publication  of  the  re¬ 
vised.  joint  stylebook  used  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  is  “some  time  this  Spring.”  The 
committee  is  still  at  work. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


1/27  2/3 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  7%  9 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  ISVi  16 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  26V4  27 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  50  51% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2V4  2 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7%  7H 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  29%  30'/2 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  38V4  37 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7'/4  7V4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  20  21H 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29V2  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  35V4  33 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23V4  23 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  17%  18% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  16%  18 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13%  13'/4 

Pan  ax  (OTC)  .  2V2  4 

Post  Corp.  (WISC)  (OTC)  .  9’/2  9y2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23  23V4 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  I8V4  I8V4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  14  14V4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  67  66 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21%  21 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  16  17 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  27  27V4 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10%  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  IOV2  11% 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  23V2  21% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  20  20 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3V2  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  2Vlt  28% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  25%  30 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  11%  11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  42V2  41% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  31%  35% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  13%  15% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  146  165V2 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  105  IO8V4 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  9%  9% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  112%  113'% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  7'%  9 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  37'%  38'% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  54%  55 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  49%  50 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27'%  28'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24%  25 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  55'%  57'% 

Harris  (k>rporation  (NYSE)  .  38'%  39'% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  9'%  10 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  68'%  71 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  11%  12% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  46%  42% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3  3 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  2IV4 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  18%  17% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  59%  62'% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  6'%  6 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  10%  11 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  28'%  28% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  17  14'% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20'%  20% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  16  10% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  13'%  12% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  20'%  20% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20  21% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3'%  3'% 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
are  two  additional  message  center 
phones  provided  for  peak  periods. 

Fred  Rasmussen,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  explained  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  “has  increased  message  tak¬ 
ing  capacity  at  peak  periods  by  300  per¬ 
cent,  and  has  kept  our  salesgirls  from 
becoming  message  takers.” 

The  new  computerized  system  also 
enabled  the  Herald  to  make  some  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  its  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  system.  Because  the  cost  of  cal¬ 
ling  other  cities,  via  long  distance  or 
WATS  lines,  was  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  Herald’s  annual  telephone  cost,  a 
major  effort  to  control  these  costs  was 
made. 

It  was  discovered  that  long  waits  for 
operator  controlled  WATS  lines  were 
causing  many  people  to  make  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls,  while  some  departments 
have  their  own  “private”  WATS  lines 
which  were  so  lightly  used  that  they  were 
actually  losing  money. 

The  system  selev  ed  combined  all 
WATS  lines  for  the  .mtire  building  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  economy  of 
scale.  The  WATS  lines  are  accessed  by 
dialing  a  special  code,  rather  than  going 
through  the  operator.  The  key  ingre¬ 
dient,  according  to  Bledsoe,  was  the 
computerized  record  of  all  calls. 

The  record  of  WATS  calls  is  made  on 
magnetic  tape,  which  in  turn  is  used  to 
generate  a  phone  bill  each  month,  list¬ 
ing  all  calls  made  by  each  telephone. 

Fire  in  pressroom 

A  spark  from  a  malfunctioning  electric 
motor  is  blamed  for  igniting  a  fire  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  on  the  evening  of  January  21.  The 
intense  heat  set  off  the  automatic  sprink¬ 
ler  system  in  the  pressroom.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $40,0(K).  The  paper  was 
able  to  resume  production  within  90 
minutes,  according  to  John  J.  Hurst, 
production  manager.  One  press  was  se¬ 
verely  damaged. 

KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 

GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 


Advertising  News,  432-436  Elizabeth  St.,  ! 

Surry  Hills,  Sydney,  Australia  2010  | 

Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  year,  | 

including  FREE: —  I 

Guide  to  CTients  and  Agencies  (March,  September)  | 
Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients  (June,  December)  | 
Agencies'  Annual  Billings  (May)  I 

National  Advertisers'  List  (August)  I 

Brand  Names  Index  (February)  I 

Annual  Subscription — U.S  A.,  $A36,00,  Payment  I 

must  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency.  I 

NAME  .  I 

ADDRESS  .  I 

CITY  .  I 

STATE  .  2IP .  I 

I _ 4 


Thanks  for  Helping 
a  Good  Product 
Keep  a  Good  Name 


SLOW  COOKER 


Prominence  in  the  news  and  advertising  media,  along 
with  tremendous  sales  and  consumer  acceptance,  has 
made  our  name,  Crock-Pot,  a  household  word  fast. 

It  has  become  part  of  the  language  of  many  marketing 
and  advertising  people,  along  with  that  of  store  buyers, 
sales  clerks  and  consumers. 

Unfortunately,  knowledgeable  people  sometimes  forget 
that  our  brand  name,  Crock-Pot,  is  a  registered  mark. 
Sometimes  they  use  it  in  reference  to  slow  cookers  and 
so-called  slow  cookers  by  other  manufacturers.  This  is 
wrong. 

There  is  only  one  Crock-Pot  Slow  Cooker.  Rival  makes 
it.  No  one  else.  So  when  a  slow  cooker  is  mentioned  or 
advertised,  it  is  important  that  the  name, Crock-Pot, be 
used  only  to  identify  the  slow  cooker  made  by  Rival 
and  only  by  Rival.  Please  remember  that  Crock- Pot  is 
an  exclusive  trademark*  of  Rival  and  its  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  slow  cooker  of  any  other  manufacturer 
is  a  direct  infringement  and  improper. 

Thanks  again 
for  helping  a  good  product 
keep  a  good  name. 


RIVAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  64129 
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Shirley  McNerney,  formerly  in 
Washington  Bureau,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  with  the  Washington  Post — 
named  Connecticut  correspondent, 
WTEV-tv,  Providence,  R.I. — New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  ABC  affiliate. 

*  ♦  * 

James  Delay. — from  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  WGBH-tv,  Boston — to  Boston 
Herald  American. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Pastin,  associate  editor  of 
SCORE!,  a  Pittsburgh  sports  weekly — to 
sports  editor,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Zerbey,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press — named 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year  for 
1975  by  the  Bristol  Jaycees. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Dammling.  who  retired  in 
January  as  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register — honored  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  January  28. 

Hi  Hit 

Staff  changes  on  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram: 
Henry  Fishbach.  Independent  news 
editor — to  assistant  managing  editor. 
Morry  Rabin.  Press-Telegram  night  final 
editor — to  business  and  real  estate 
editor,  both  papers.  Bill  Shelton. 
Press-Telegram  copy  desk  slot  man — to 
night  final  editor.  John  Strobel.  Inde¬ 
pendent  slot  man — to  Press-Telegram 
slot  man.  Jim  Hunter,  Independent 
makeup  editor — to  Independent  slot 


news-people 


New  officers  have  been  elected  for  the 
Colorado  Press  Photographers  Assn. 
1976  president — Charles  Freestone 
(Sentinel  Newspapers)  Denver,  Colo.; 
vicepresident — David  Cupp  (Denver 
Post)'  secretary — Anne  Pearse 
(KMGH-tv)  Denver;  treasurer — Tom 
Baer  (KBTV-News)  Denver. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

James  Graeme,  managing  editor  of  the 
East  Whittier  (Calif.)  Review — retired. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Jack  B.  Hess,  managing  editor,  Craw- 
fordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review — to  the 
Galesburg  (l\\.)  Register-Mail  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  John  Hinshaw.  city  editor — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal-Review. 

r  6)4  MILLION  HOUSEHOLDS 

in  the  U.S.  receive  the  I 


Richard  Oliver,  day  city  editor.  New 
York  News — appointed  city  editor,  as¬ 
suming  the  same  responsibilities  and 
duties  that  Michael  Clendenin  had  as 
metropolitan  editor.  Clendenin  resigned 
to  join  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  as 
vicepresident  for  press,  radio  and  tv. 
Richard  J.  Blood,  night  city  editor — 
appointed  associate  city  editor. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Bracey  Campbell,  28,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner — named 
managing  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  R.  Mathis — promoted  to 
manager  of  general  advertising  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Hi  Hi  Hi  , 

Leroy  Awalt — promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News.  Estil  Jones — to  pre-press 
manager  and  composing  room  superin- 
tendant. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Richard  J.  Dunn,  controller  and  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager,  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Freeman — to  controller  of  the  parent 
company.  Robert  H.  Saehloff.  advertis¬ 
ing  director — assigned  additional  duties 
of  assistant  general  manager.  Frederick 
W.  Peters,  office  manager — to  control¬ 
ler,  and  Doris  Mauro.  confidential  sec¬ 
retary  to  Dunn — promoted  to  office 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  executive  editor, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter  Republic — named  executive  editor  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen,  which  plans  to 
go  daily  April  1. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

John  Langone,  member  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  faculty — rejoining  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  Sunday 
Herald  Advertiser  as  medical-science 
editor. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

John  H.  Thompson,  retired  reader  con¬ 
tact  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 


Mini 

through  146  newspapers. 

(600,000  circulation  is  the  largest; 
2,000  is  the  smallest.) 

MSC  FEATURES,  INC. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE,  NYC,  NY  10017 
L  212-867-1112 


John  W.  Campbell,  vicepresident  for 
marketing  and  advertising  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc. — appointed 
chairman  of  the  1976  American  Cancer 
Society  fund-raising  crusade  for 
Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  County. 

He  *  * 

Jack  W.  Skinner,  previously  director 
of  advertising  (1972-1975)  of  the  Salinas 
Californian — to  Dick  Bruhn  Inc.,  Salinas 
as  director  of  advertising  and  marketing 
of  the  16  store  chain. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  D.  Gilkenson.  former  assis¬ 
tant  Sunday  editor.  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  prior  to  joining  Crain 
Communications  Inc.  in  1969 — named  to 
the  additional  post  of  publisher  of  Pen¬ 
sions  &  Investments.  He  continues  as 
chief  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Peter  G.  Kramer,  a  former  associate 
editor  of  Newsweek — appointed  director 
of  research  and  media  relations  by  the 
National  Flood  Insurers  Association. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Joe  Howard,  manager  of  a  W.  T.  Grant 
store  in  Algiers,  La. — ^joined  Guide 
Newspaper  Corp.  as  ad  director  for  the 
newspaper  group  that  circulates  in  the 
New  Orleans’  suburbs.  Ophelia  Hayes, 
former  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Daily  Record — named  sales  promotion 
manager. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

William  C.  Farrell,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register  since  I%() — appointed  business 
manager  of  that  newspaper,  effective 
March  1.  He  will  succeed  Vincent  J. 
Miller,  business  manager  since  1950, 
who  retires  February  29. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Newton  W.  Lamson.  free-lance  writer 
and  former  news  editor  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  International 
Herald  Tribune — named  vicepresident  of 
Donley  Communications  Corp., 
specialists  in  financial,  government  and 
media  relations. 


Man  succeeds  woman  as  women’s  editor 


Executive  editor  David  Lawrence  has 
announced  the  reassignment  of  two 
Charlotte  Observer  news  executives. 

Assistant  metro  editor  Stuart  Dim,  39. 
will  become  editor  of  the  Women's  Sec¬ 
tion  February  9. 

Louise  Hickman  Lione,  who  has  been 
women’s  editor  since  September  1973, 
will  become  a  reporter  concentrating  on 
higher  education. 

Dim,  a  graduate  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  moved  here  in  October  1972  after 
administering  a  Ford  Foundation  pro¬ 
gram  at  Columbia  University  to  train 
minority  journalists.  Earlier,  he  had  been 


a  reporter  for  Newsday,  and  assistant 
public  affairs  director  of  New  York 
City’s  poverty  program. 

Mrs.  Lione,  45,  has  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Associated  Press,  covering  French 
and  Italian  fashions  while  stationed  in 
Rome;  for  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun, 
where  she  won  the  Blakeslee  Award 
from  the  American  Heart  Association  for 
her  stories  on  cardiovascular  disease, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
sent  her  to  Hanoi  to  cover  North  Viet¬ 
namese  reaction  to  the  signing  of  the 
1973  peace  treaty. 

The  Observer  is  a  Knight-Ridder  daily. 
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in  the  news 


Robert  C.  Herrick,  editor,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  for  16  years — retired. 
Rai.ph  M.  May.  managing  editor  since 
November,  1974 — named  editor.  He  was 
appointed  in  July,  1975  with  Herrick  be¬ 
coming  executive  editor  in  a  move  to 
facilitate  an  orderly  transistion. 

*  ^ 

Walter  L.  Olson,  formerly  grocery 
products  marketing  director  for  Wo¬ 
man’s  Day  magazine  in  New  York — 
appointed  vicepresident  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Edina,  Minn.,  and  publisher 
of  the  magazine  division. 

:fe  :jc  »|c 

Graham  Bezant.  31,  photographer,  To¬ 
ronto  Star — named  Photographer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Ontario  News  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association. 

Hi  Hi 

Jean  West,  editor  of  the  Burlington 
County  (N.J.)  Times’  Accent 
magazine — promoted  to  Sunday/features 
editor,  succeeding  Rick  Slevin  who  re¬ 
signed.  Dan  Eisenhuth — named  assistant 
Sunday/features  editor  in  charge  of  Ac¬ 
cent.  Other  staff  changes;  Lysbeth 
Bledsoe — assigned  to  open  a  bureau  for 
the  Times  in  Trenton;  reporter  Dave 
Hammer — moved  to  the  copy  desk;  Bob 
Broderick,  reporter — transferred  to  the 
courthouse  beat;  reporter  Bruce 
White — to  the  Sunday  staff  and  Lou 
Gaul — named  entertainment  editor. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

A.  Howard  White,  editor  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.C.)  Daily  Times-News  for  13 
years  and  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association — to  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Kannapolis 
(N.C.)  Daily  Independent,  effective 
March  1. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bruce  E.  Mortland.  corporate  project 
engineer  for  Copley  Newspapers  since 
1%7 — namd  manager  of  systems  and  en¬ 
gineering  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

H-  Hi  Hi 

Robert  Witte,  vicepresident  for  corpo¬ 
rate  development  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  firm’s  board  of  directors, 
has  announced  his  intention  to  “phase 
out  of  active  company  management, 
well  before  the  normal  retirement  age  in 
order  to  embark  on  a  second  career.’’ 

H  H  H 

Ray  Zeman — retired  January  30  as  Los 
Angeles  County  bureau  chief  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Bruce  Keppel,  former 
managing  editor,  California  Journal — 
named  as  Zeman’s  replacement. 

H  H  H 

George  T.  Osterkamp,  onetime  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  Times — named 
executive  editor  of  KQED-tv,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  “Newsroom’’  for  an  interim 
period. 


Lloyd  Larson,  retired  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  sports  editor — named  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Brewer’s  speakers’ 
bureau  and  a  public  relations  consultant. 

H  H  H 

Joseph  D.  Priory,  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Stockham  &  Priory  in 
Pennsylvania — joined  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
in  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  as  a  labor  rela¬ 
tions  attorney. 

Hi  H  H 

John  Anton,  reporter  for  WCAU-tv, 
Philadelphia — first  broadcaster  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association,  founded  31  years  ago 
to  help  newsmen  in  financial  need  and  to 
promote  fellowship  among  newsmen. 

• 

Garden  State  Paper 
names  new  president 

Joseph  T.  McColgan,  38-year-old  ad¬ 
ministrative  vicepresident  of  Garden 
State  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  president  and  chief  operating 
officer.  He  succeeds  John  H.  Rich  as 
president. 

Rich  has  been  named  vicechairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  foreign  and  certain  domestic 
interests  of  the  company. 

Announcement  of  the  appointments 
was  made  by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Media  General,  Inc.,  the  parent 
company. 

Garden  State  Paper,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Media  General,  Inc.,  is  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  news¬ 
print  recycled  entirely  from  old  news¬ 
papers.  It  has  paper  mills  here  and  at 
Pomona,  California,  and  operates  a  third 
mill  at  Alsip,  Illinois,  as  a  joint  venture 
with  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  The  com¬ 
pany  accounts  for  ten  percent  of  the 
newsprint  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

McColgan  joined  Garden  State  Paper 
in  September,  1974,  and  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  marketing,  finance,  paper 
stock  procurement  and  public  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  He  was  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  TTI,  an  international  manufac¬ 
turer  of  specialty  tapes.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  manager  of  the  Specialty  Products 
division  of  Sun  Chemical  Company  and 
general  manager  of  Upaco  Corporation. 

As  vicechairman.  Rich  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  company’s  interest  in  the 
Alsip,  Illinois,  mill;  completion  of  a  mill 
under  construction  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico,  a  joint  venture  of  Media  General 
and  PIPSA — a  corporation  controlled  by 
the  Mexican  government;  all  foreign  ven¬ 
tures;  the  Southern  mill  expansion  proj¬ 
ect  and  Ecar  Products  Co. — a  Garden 
State  Paper  subsidiary  which  manufac¬ 
tures  air  cleaners. 
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Bob  Meagher,  art  director,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal — promoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  director. 

H  Hi  H 

Marvin  A.  Ogletree,  65,  circulation 
manager,  Toledo  Blade — retired. 

H  H  H 

Clem  W.  Kosak,  circulation  manager, 
Scottsdale  Daily  Progress  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1965 — retired. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  W.  Clarke,  onetime  reporter  for 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  Detroit 
Times  and  International  News 
Service — named  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  research  by  Chrysler  Corp. 

Hi  H  H 

Sam  Kanchuger,  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  New  York  Racing 
Association — saluted  by  members  of  the 
N.Y.  Press  Photographers  at  their  annual 
sports  award  dinner  January  31. 

H  Hi  H 

Jane  Denison,  correspondent  for 
UPI — named  press  secretary  to  U.S. 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  replacing  Donald 
H.  Myers,  former  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter,  who  will  be  named  public  infor¬ 
mation  executive  for  Michigan’s  Com¬ 
merce  Department. 


Foreign  press  group 
elects  officers 


The  Foreign  Press  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  1976  officers  with  Jussi  W. 
Himanka,  Finnish  Broadcasting  Co. 
Ltd.,  Helsinki,  president. 

Other  officers  are:  Elena  F.  Nielsen, 
Nordisk  Pressefoto,  Copenhagen,  and 
Robert  F.  Lamberg,  Neue  Zuercher 
Zeitung,  Zurich,  vice  presidents;  Gas- 
tone  Orefice,  RAl,  Rome,  general  sec¬ 
retary;  Eva  Vertes  Baranyi,  Hungarian 
Radio  &  TV,  Budapest,  assistant  general 
secretary;  Bright  Micheal  Opoku,  Ghana 
News  Agency,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  Gitta  Bauer,  Springer  Foreign  News 
Service,  Hamburg;  Lisa  Hoffman, 
INA-Agency,  Sweden;  David  Horowitz, 
the  Israel  Economist,  Tel  Aviv;  Char¬ 
lotte  Kahler,  Le  Moniteur  Africain, 
Senegal;  Renato  Pachetti,  RAI,  Rome; 
Fred  Vaz  Dias,  Vaz  Dias  Agency  Inti., 
Amsterdam;  and  Edwin  Tetlow,  The  Di¬ 
rector  and  other  United  Kingdom  publi¬ 
cations. 


r^oAn 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Deutsch  decries  ‘10  column 
syndrome’  at  NCAM  confab 


By  Dan  Lionel 

‘'Good  as  daily  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  advertising  is,  you  can’t  continue 
to  get  more  and  more  for  less  and  less, 
indefinitely,”  Arnold  R.  Deutsch, 
chairman  of  Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans, 
Inc.  a  major  recruitment  advertising 
agency,  warned  the  CAMs  at  the  recent 
48th  Northeast  CAMs  Association  Con¬ 
ference  in  Washington. 

Deutsch  was  critical  of  what  he  called 
the  ‘  lO  column  syndrome.’  “When  many 
papers  are  switching  to  a  6  column  for¬ 
mat  in  display  and  crowing  about  im¬ 
proved  readability  and  a  better  break  for 
advertising,  they  are  simultaneously 
pushing  classified  into  a  virtually  un¬ 
readable  9  and  10  column  format.  We 
have  been  told,  and  tell  our  clients,  that 
the  compression  is  a  result  of  newsprint 
costs.  Rates  have  likewise  been  rocket¬ 
ing  upward.  Again  ‘due  to  increased 
costs.’ 

“But  it  is  the  employment  advertiser 
who  seems  to  be  paying  the  price.  You 
are  charging  him  more  and  giving  him 
less.  Not  only  does  the  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  buy  a  constantly  dimin¬ 
ishing  amount  of  space,  but  the  physical 
dimensions  of  that  column  inch  are  being 
shrunk  to  the  point  of  illegibility  ...” 

Commenting  on  the  classified  track 
record  of  leading  the  newspaper’s 
growth  pattern  in  recent  years,  he  said, 
“Classified  advertising  revenues  account 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  your  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  income.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  shown  the  greatest 
amount  of  steady  growth  over  the  past  30 
years.  If  I  had  a  client  who  accounted  for 
25%  of  my  agency’s  income,  1  wouldn’t 
take  him  to  lunch  at  the  corner  hot  dog 
stand  or  hold  a  presentation  for  him  in  a 


telephone  booth.  But  apparently  news¬ 
papers  think  differently  and  are  squeez¬ 
ing  their  long  time  major  money  maker 
into  a  format  that  may  bring  an  end  to 
that  30  year  growth.” 

On  the  positive  side,  Deutsch,  charac¬ 
terizing  1975,  with  his  agency’s 
Engineer/Scientist  Demand  Index  50 
points  below  1974’s,  as  ‘flat,’  believes 
that  employment  advertising  is  “moving 
away  from  Valley  Forge  but  we  are  still  a 
considerable  way  from  Yorktown.”  A 
fall  1975  employment  executive  survey 
conducted  by  DS&E,  he  noted,  indicated 
a  mild  improvement  in  the  employment 
picture  for  1976.  39%  of  respondents  saw 
their  own  company’s  employment  in¬ 
creasing  this  year;  37%  expected  it  to  be 
stable;  14%  expected  a  drop  and  9% 
were  undecided.  Modest  gains  might  be 
anticipated  in  production  employment, 
in  the  engineering  field,  in  EDP  and  in 
sales.  A  continuing  effort  will  be  made  to 
step  up  hiring  of  women  and  minorities 
as  a  result  of  further  pressure  by  the 
EEO  agencies. 

Newspapers  will  see  some  additional 
help  wanted  advertising  because  of  gen¬ 
eral  belt  tightening  by  large  companies. 
“Cost-consciousness  in  recruiting  is  the 
most  striking  trend  in  recruitment  to¬ 
day,”  said  Deutsch.”  With  companies 
striving  to  keep  costs  down  and  running 
very  lean  in  terms  of  company  person¬ 
nel,  recruiters  are  under  the  gun  to  keep 
costs  down.  As  a  result  some  companies 
have  flatly  chopped  employment  agen¬ 
cies  and  executive  recruiters  out  of  their 
recruiting  budgets,  based  on  the  rela¬ 
tively  lower  cost  of  hiring  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.”  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  more  selective  and  have  to  be 
productive  or  like-wise  prove  “not  im¬ 
mune  to  the  budget  axe.” 


Test  Marketing? 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  Us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


(Erie  Qlime^'Netoji 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  12fh  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Deutsch  then  presented  the  CAMs 
with  some  suggestions  for  increasing 
their  help  wanted  linage  in  ’76; 

1.  “Get  your  message  to  the  right 
people.  The  major  target  is  not  the  re¬ 
cruitment  agency  but  the  corporate 
employment  manager.  Yes,  hit  the  re¬ 
cruitment  agencies  by  all  means.  They’ll 
help  get  your  message  over.  But  the 
employment  manager  is  the  decision 
maker. 

2.  “The  timing  factor  is  important. 
Get  your  message  to  these  audiences  in 
time  for  them  to  take  action.  That  means 
at  least  6  weeks  in  advance,  if  possible, 
to  allow  time  for  assimilation,  communi¬ 
cation  between  agency  and  client,  etc. 

3.  “Special  employment  issues  are 
generally  not  worthwhile  for  national  re¬ 
cruitment  advertisers,  based  on  our  ex¬ 
perience.  We  suggest  no  Bi-Centennial 
Career  Opportunities  Specials. 

4.  Gear  your  presentations  to  the  re¬ 
cruiter’s  concerns.  Communicate  those 
things  about  your  market  area  that  will 
interest  the  recruiter  in  terms  of  concen¬ 
trations  of  major  industries,  specialized 
operations,  particular  types  of  person¬ 
nel,  plus  data  such  as  cost  of  living. 

The  agency  head  said  that  innovations 
such  as  the  classified  display  sections 
“Health  Care  Employment”  and  “Edu¬ 
cational  Employment”  in  the  N.  Y.  Times 
and  female  career  advertising  feature  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Life  Style  section 
generate  healthy  linage. 

He  also  praised  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News  Sun  for  scrapping  its  local  vs.  na¬ 
tional  help  wanted  rate  differential  in 
favor  of  a  single  rate.  “Why  should  such 
dual  rates  exist?”  he  asked.  “Employ¬ 
ment  is  not  a  consumer  item.  Nobody  in 
your  community  gains  or  loses  sales  as  a 
result  of  employment  advertising.  In 
maintaining  such  a  rate  differential 
newspapers  are  discriminating  against 
national  employers  who  offer  jobs  to 
people  in  your  community.” 

• 

NACON  to  discuss 
co-op  ad  trends 

New  developments  in  the  growing  use 
and  importance  of  co-op  advertising  will 
be  covered  at  the  13th  semiannual 
Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative 
Network  (NACON)  seminar  in  NEW  Or¬ 
leans. 

Co-op  advertising  experts  from  major 
newspapers  are  expected  to  be  on  hand 
to  hear  suggestions  from  manufacturer 
marketing  and  sales  executives  on  how 
newspapers  can  sell  more  co-op  linage  at 
the  seminar  to  be  held  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel,  February  10-13. 

Ross  Dalbey,  president  of  NACON, 
said  the  group  will  hear  presentations 
from  Armstrong  Cork,  Kodak,  New 
York  Life  Insurance,  Shaeffer  Pen,  Ford 
Motor,  3M,  GE,  Masonite,  and  Parke- 
Davis. 
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Exclusive  newspaper  ad 
drive  launched  by  bank 


A  full  service  commercial  bank  has 
launched  a  $2.4  million  campaign  in 
newspapers  to  tell  Californians  every¬ 
thing  they  need  to  know  about  banking. 

The  United  California  Bank  campaign 
will  run  for  a  full  year  throughout  the 
State  in  158  newspapers — all  published 
in  communities  with  UCB  branches. 
Schedules  call  for  anywhere  from  12  to 
50  ad  insertions  per  paper. 

According  to  UCB,  the  campaign  will 
run  only  in  newspapers  because  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  to  be  handled  is  so 
great. 

The  UCB  campaign  opened  with  two- 
color,  double-truck  ads,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  full  pages. 

The  headline  for  the  first  ad  read: 
“You’re  about  to  see  a  bank  open  its 
mouth  for  a  change.”  Subject  matter  for 


The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Monroe  M.  Myers  to  a  new  position  of 
Co-Op  Action  Plan  Manager. 

For  the  past  12  years  he  has  been 
appliance  advertising  manager  for  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Miami  News,  edito¬ 
rially  separate  publications  which  are 
sold,  produced  and  distributed  by  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company. 

Myers  will  report  to  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  Brad  Wilson.  Jon 
Thompson,  manager  of  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Co-Op 
Action  Plan,  calls  Myers’  appointment 
and  the  new  sales  concept  ”...  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  importance  of  co-op 
advertising  to  newspapers.” 

Myers  explains  the  Herald’s  Co-Op 
Action  Plan  as  one  that  “allows  several 
local,  independent  advertisers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  place  one  ad  to  sell  a  product, 
carrying  a  national  manufacturer’s  label, 
and  benefit  from  a  lower  space  rate.” 
Newspaper  advertising  placed  by  na- 


the  ads  was  developed  from  UCB  re¬ 
search  which  showed  that  consumers  are 
not  fully  aware  of  bank  services,  are  con¬ 
fused  about  bank  policy,  are  troubled 
about  bank  practices  and  are  skeptical 
about  bank  honesty. 

Materials  already  on  hand  for  the  ads 
deal  with  18  different  subjects.  And  these 
subjects  may  be  expanded  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign. 

Ads  will  address  themselves  to  such 
questions  as: 

— Are  credit  cards  a  rip-off? 

— Is  it  smart  to  borrow  money  from  a 
bank? 

— Are  you  losing  money  by  keeping  it 
in  a  savings  account? 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding/Honig,  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  advertising  agency  for 
UCB. 


tional  sales  offices  command  a  higher 
rate,  Myers  added. 

In  his  new  role  Myers  will  offer  Herald 
services  directly  to  manufacturers  and 
distributors  in  behalf  of  local  retailers 
who  would  benefit  by  co-op. 

In  addition  to  his  advertising  career, 
Myers  has  appeared  in  many  television 
and  radio  commercials  and  has  had  parts 
on  12  “Jackie  Gleason  Shows,”  includ¬ 
ing  Gleason’s  recent  “25th  Anniversary 
Show.”  He  has  also  played  character 
roles  in  several  films,  including  “Lacy 
Ice,”  “Lenny,”  and  “Black  Sunday.” 


Ad  Council  reveals 
economics  campaign 

The  Advertising  Council  Inc.  unfurled 
its  controversial  and  long-awaited  public 
service  campaign  on  the  economy  at  the 
116th  INAE  Sales  Conference. 

Presented  by  Thomas  B.  Adams, 
chairman  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  agen¬ 
cy,  the  non-profit  Ad  Council  campaign 
will  center  on  a  booklet,  as  yet  uncom¬ 
pleted.  Print  ads — run  for  free  by 
media — use  a  question/headline  format. 

“How  much  change  does  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  System  Need?”  asks  one 
ad.  “A  lot?  A  little?  None?”  Then  copy 
continues,  “If  we  citizens  don’t  under¬ 
stand  our  economic  system,  how  can  we 
make  rational  decisions?” 

All  ads  promote  a  booklet  which  has 
taken  over  14  months  to  write.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  delay,  Adams  explained, 
economists,  government  officers  and 
educators  can  not  agree  on  what  should 
be  said. 

Still  Adams  persisted,  the  campaign’s 
goal  is  the  same  as  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Frederick  Dent  outlined: 
“Solve  economic  ignorance.” 

The  campaign,  rapped  heavily  in 
newspapers,  television  and  other  media, 
will  probably  still  get  an  unfriendly  re¬ 
ception,  Adams  said. 

“We’re  going  to  be  knocked  around 
probably  by  some  loud-mouthed  but 
well-intentioned  congressman,”  he  said, 
citing  that  requests  for  equal  time  have 
already  been  made  by  different  organiza¬ 
tions. 

But  there  is  a  need,  he  maintains.  Re¬ 
search  has  found  that  only  one  out  of 
seven  Americans  can  pass  a  simple  test 
on  American  economics. 


management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 


Co-op  manager  named  to  sell  dealer  ads 


Progressive  progress 
edition  planned 

A  “Progress  Edition”  by  the  Pauls 
Valley  (Okla.)D«//y  Democrat,  a  Donrey 
Media  newspaper,  is  appearing  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  each  of  the  first  four  1976 
months. 

The  “continuing  story”  of  county  de¬ 
velopment  is  being  related  in  divisions 
bearing  these  titles:  Agriculture  and  In¬ 
dustry;  Community  Living,  Education 
and  Religion;  Retailing  &  Commercial 
Development;  The  Medical  Community. 

David  Crouch  is  general  manager  and 
Ron  Northcutt  is  advertising  manager. 


We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods,  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation,  and 
Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Youngs  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 
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CIRCULATION 


‘Stop  Saver’  plan 
reduces  stop  orders 


This  means  coupon  usage  will  cease  at 
the  same  time  to  decrease  bookkeeping 
problems. 

Stop  Saver  is  new,  and  has  been  in  use 
by  other  newspapers  across  the  country 
only  recently.  Gazette  results  of  saving 
70%  of  those  customers  who  threaten  to 
quit  because  of  the  higher  price  appear  to 
be  above  average  in  results. 


Five  weeks  after  the  Niagara  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  adjusted 
the  price  of  its  six-day  home  delivery 
service  to  $1.10  a  week  from  90-cents  (to 
$1.50  including  Sunday),  the  evening- 
Sunday  newspaper  lost  only  100  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“The  results  of  our  new  Stop  Saver 
program  are  really  incredible,”  John  F. 
Neylan,  circulation  manager,  said.  He 
was  referring  to  a  program  where  circula¬ 
tion  department  staffers  contact  each 
person  who  stops  the  newspaper  because 
of  the  new  price. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  tells  a  newscarrier  or  calls  in  to  the 
office  to  stop  delivery,  the  person  is 
questioned  to  learn  the  reason.  Since  the 
price  increase,  331  stops  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  cost. 

Then,  the  carrier  is  told  to  continue 
delivery  and  on  the  first  such  paper 
places  a  wrapper  explaining  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  he  will  receive  complimentary 
copies  for  a  few  days. 

Three  days  later,  “after  the  customer 
has  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it  and 
cool  down,”  Neylan  said,  an  office  staf¬ 
fer  calls  the  customer. 

Stop  Saver  telephoners  first  talk  to  the 
customer  about  increased  newspaper 
production  cost  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
vince  the  person  to  continue  the  sub¬ 
scription.  Part  of  this  conversation  deals 
with  the  discussion  of  the  newspaper  as 
“An  Investment  .  .  .  Not  An  Expense,” 
meaning  the  customer  makes  money  off 
the  coupons,  advertising  sales  informa¬ 
tion  and  news  story  consumer  tips. 

That  discussion  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
vincing  31  customers  (nearly  10%)  to 
keep  taking  the  Gazette. 

If  the  customer  still  doesn’t  want  the 
newspaper,  the  circulation  department 
offers  the  subscriber  a  book  of  coupons, 
each  coupon  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  old  and  new  prices.  Therefore,  he 
continues  to  pay  the  old  price.  Eighty- 
nine  subscriptions  (27%)  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  with  the  use  of  coupons.  If  the 
customer  isn’t  reached  by  telephone,  he 
is  mailed  the  coupons,  with  a  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  their  use.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  such  letters  have  been  mailed, 
with  none  of  them  calling  to  insist  on 
stopping  delivery. 

Neylan’s  coupons  were  dated  from  the 
first  week  of  the  increase  (week  ending 
December  6),  and  the  last  one  ten  weeks 
later.  If  a  customer  stops  three  weeks 
after  the  increase  and  then  accepts  the 
coupons,  the  first  three  are  removed. 
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!  This  b  an  independent  businessman. 


He  makes  his  ovsti  deliveries,  does  his 
own  selUns,  keeps  the  books. 


To  us,  he’s  just  a  papeiboy. 


But  he  makes  mote  money  than  50% 
of  the  people  on  earth. 


That's  right.  More  money  than  50% 
of  the  ptople  on  earth. 


\  ^  //  j 

V)Caa»Vl€il ‘iTwCrtV^.  Y 

"  ^  Jj 


Free  ente^risc.  Sometimes  we  forget 
how  well  it  works. 


Carriers  have  tv  spot 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  is  offering  newspapers 
this  30-second  television  commercial  to  use  with  their  own  logos.  The  com¬ 
mercial,  created  by  Tracey-Locke  Advertising,  Dallas,  was  originally  used  as 
part  of  Phillips'  corporate  advertising  campaign  to  communicate  an  aware¬ 
ness  for  the  free  enterprise  system.  Interested  newspapers  may  write: 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  326  Adams  Building,  Bartlesville.  For  each  commer¬ 
cial  the  charge  will  be  $160  for  a  first  print  with  a  company  logo  inserted, 
plus  $12  for  each  additional  print. 
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RycoDHJTHO 

Systenr 


This  simple,  unique  system  makes  conversion  to  /  \ 

Di-Litho  painless  and  practical.  Economical  to  install  f  \ 

and  operate,  it  permits  reliable  print  quality  with  ^  I  / 

two  exclusive  features.  ~ 

Dampening  action  is  governed  by  press  speed. 

A  fine,  uniform  mist  is  sprayed  on  rollers  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  It  eliminates  inherent  risks  associated  with 
recirculating  water.  No  water  fountain,  no  contact  between  water  and  roller. 

Dual  control  system  eliminates  downtime.  Two  completely  independent  sets 
of  controls  can  be  used  to  operate  the  system — automatic  solid  state  unit 
or  backup  manual  override  system  for  added  protection. 

Before  you  purchase  a  Di-Litho  system — look  at  the  Ryco  unit  in  action. 


Write  or  call  to  set  up  a  demonstration  in  your  area 


5540  Northwest  Highway  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60630 
312/775-3015  or  775-6755  •  Telex  -  25-6267 


*Di-Litho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI 
’•‘Patent  pending 


FOR  THE  FINEST 
IN  TV  LISTINGS 


8:00  O  GOOD  TIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din¬ 
ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which 
the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made 
from  pet  food.  (R) 

o  ADAM-12 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

o  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie’s  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  --  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

o  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  loot  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

o  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda.  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-0 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who's  Got  The  Bomb?"  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

o  MARCUS  WELBY,  M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  O  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1944. 

o  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host:  John  Denver. 

o  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 


(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS,  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 


TV  COMPULOG  SERVICES  INC. 


47  ORIENT  WAY,  RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  07070  (201 )  935-3266 


More  $  for  schools 


There’s  more  to  the  story  about  the 
POPS  (Patrons  of  Public  Schools)  fund 
drive  (E&P,  Jan.  17,  page  12).  The  Palm 
Beach  County  School  board  has  matched 
the  $7,000  raised  by  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News  to  buy  books  and  supplies 
for  local  schools. 


Weeklies  at  API 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Kenneth  M.  Winter,  editor-manager,  Charlevoix  (Mkrh.) 
Courier. 

Guest  discussion  leaders  will  include: 


David  C.  vSimonson,  publisher, /’o/en/  Trader^  Mount  Kisco, 
N.Y.;  Sandy  Hirsch,  newspaper  coasultant,  Delray  Beach, 
Fla.;  William  Kisenbeiss,  general  manager,  Carroll  County 
Times,  Westminster,  Md.;  William  E.  Strasburg,  president, 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company,  Fort  Washington,  Penn.; 
Edward  A.  Linsmier,  general  manager.  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  .Association,  Reston.  Va. 

Also  Bruce  Sagan,  publisher.  Economist  Newspapers, 
Chicago,  111.;  John  R.  Paulos.  vicepresident,  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers,  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  visiting 
professor,  department  of  mass  communications,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  Va.;  John  B.  W'insor, 
president,  Winsor  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  111. 

The  one-week  Seminar  will  include 
discussions  of  problems  relating  to 
weekly  newspaper  management,  news- 
editorial  content  of  the  weekly,  circula¬ 
tion  procedures,  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  promotion  of  the  total  weekly 
product,  production  and  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  advertising  sales,  and  budgeting  and 
cost  control. 


Joseph  F.  D'Angelo 

King  syndicate 
administrative 
changes  made 


Benson  M.  Srere 

Bureau  of  United  Press  for  eight  years 
and  briefly  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Srere  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California. 


Tourism  account  won 


Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  has  been  named 
president  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
Division  of  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
Benson  M.  Srere  will  succeed  D’Angelo 
as  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  appointments  announced  by  John 
R.  Miller,  the  corporation’s  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  are  effective 
immediately. 

Another  change  in  the  top  level  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  syndicate  is  anticipated  with 
an  informal  memo  to  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates  from  Neal  B.  Freeman,  vicep¬ 
resident  and  editor,  announcing  he 
would  be  leaving  “in  the  next  few 
months’’  after  nine  years  in  the  editor’s 
chair  but  expects  to  remain  for  a  time 
assisting  in  the  transition  to  his 
successor — as  yet  unnamed. 

D’Angelo,  45,  joined  KFS  in  1965  as 
assistant  treasurer  and  controller.  He 
was  appointed  business  manager  three 
years  later.  Before  joining  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  D’Angelo  was  treasurer 
and  controller  of  the  Borden  Company’s 
international  operations  in  Panama  and 
Puerto  Rico.  He  entered  the  business 
world  with  Haskins  &  Sells,  a  public  ac¬ 
counting  firm,  after  graduation  from  St. 
John’s  University. 

Srere,  47,  joined  Hearst’s  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine  in  1956  as  as¬ 
sociate  articles  editor,  became  senior 
editor  in  1960  and  assistant  managing 
editor  in  1967.  He  was  promoted  the  next 
year  to  managing  editor,  a  post  he  held 
until  1972  when  he  became  executive 
editor  and  vicepresident.  In  1975,  he  was 
named  editorial  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  the  position  he  leaves  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Before  joining  Hearst,  Srere  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  with  the  Los  Angeles 
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Kenyon  &  Fckhardt  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Brazilian  Tourism  Authority  ac¬ 
count — “Fmbratur’’ — for  advertising  in 
the  United  States.  Fmbratur  has  allo¬ 
cated  in  excess  of  $1  million  for  their 
program  in  1976. 


Big  laughs  from  the  Great  Outdoors 

WOODY’S  WORLD 


by  Bill  Potter 


Tm  Reg  u  S  Pat  On  , 
$  1976  0»  United  Featu' 


riqnis  resi 
S/nd‘Caie 


“Go  back  and  see  if  Turkey  Feather  needs  some 
help  pitching  the  tent!” 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  Six  times  a  week 

220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N  Y.  10017.  (212)  682-3020 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-*ieeli$  —  $1  35  per  line,  per  issue  4-weelis  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weelis  —  JI.45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weelis  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  availablo  at  $1.50  extra. 

Due  to  chanie  in  postal  chaifes,  only  box  number  responses  |oin|  outside  tbe 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charted  extra  tor  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clasiifiwd  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  RM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  lor  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThircJ  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


AMUSEMENTS 

MEDICAL 

TV,  FILM,  STAGE  potpourri;  young 
adult,  teen  appeal;  weekly;  reasonable. 
Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

ASTROLOGY 

N.J.  07701. 

ASTROLOGY  IS  ADDICTIVE.  Boost  your 

MONEY 

circulation  with  the  sun  sign  column  tai¬ 
lored  to  weeklies.  Done  by  an  expert  as¬ 
trologer-journalist.  Successful  4-year 
record.  Samples.  Angele  Blanton,  6-P 
University  Village  E.,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
80521. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  “More  For  Your  Money" 
column.  Readers  love  it— and  YOU. 
Camera-ready  or  manuscript.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

BICENTENNIAL 

MEN  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  weekly,  500 
words,  samples,  bright,  easy  reading. 
Dennis  Features,  99  Susan  St.,  Silver- 
ton,  N.J.  08753. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  book  column  in  sparkling  con¬ 
dition.  Rarely  read  at  more  than  100 
words  per  minute. 

Users  report  broader  entertainment 
format,  improved  circulation.  Free  de¬ 
monstration  drive  (samples).  Low 
monthly  payments.  Money  refunded  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Act  now!  Offer 
may  be  extended  at  any  time. 

Tom  Styrce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  W230 


CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 

JUST  FOR  KIDS— the  column  that  pays 
for  itself  and  brings  you  revenue  be¬ 
sides.  Written  for  children,  helps  make 
your  newspaper  truly  a  family  affair.  Ben 
Moon,  Rt.  6,  Box  364,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
30117. 

CITIZEN  ACTION 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It's 
400  crisp  words  weekly  on  a  subject  no¬ 
body  else  is  writing  about— timely  and 
rather  important.  John  McKean,  333  E. 
43,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 

CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK— An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar.  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch. 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Tx.  75208. 


_ GARDENING _ 

GARDENERS  WANT  pre-season  tips 
right  now!  In  Zones  5  and  7,  thousands 
get  them  from  “Backyard  Bounty,”  4(X) 
words  a  week.  Localized,  readable.  Jan- 
don,  Box  127,  Omaha,  Neb.  68101 


_ JOB  ADVICE _ 

ASK  CHUCK  VANCE  answer  column  on 
jobs,  bosses,  careers,  small  businesses. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  Street, 
Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

DAILY  WORD  PUZZLE  and  HOROSCOPE 
available  at  $1.50  per  week.  Samples: 
Penny  Syndicate,  Box  921,  Mid  City  Sta¬ 
tion,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

WASHINGTON  GOSSIP 

TRUDY  ENGEL  in  Washington,  D.C.— 
Lively  bi-weekly  feature  by  'Ynost  photo¬ 
graphed  woman  in  D.C.”  Liberty  News, 
800  Phillips  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

"GOD'S  COUNTRY."  Weekly  camera- 
ready.  No  matter  where  we  live — North, 
East,  South  or  West,  if  we  love  our 
homes,  our  towns  and  cities,  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  our  favorite  retreats,  we  call  it 
GOD'S  COUNTRY.  Reader  response 
great.  First  3  free.  Blackburn  Syndi¬ 
cated  Features,  Box  387,  Rye,  Colo. 
81069. 


"LETTERS  TO  ESKELIN"— Exciting 
300-word  circulation  builder  by 
Prentice-Hall  author.  You  must  see  it. 
Popular  Features,  Box  3155,  Spring- 
field.  Mo.  65804. 


SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles,  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23601. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.;  (404)  253-5355 


YOUTH  TRAVEL  '76.  Short  features  on 
student  travel  opportunities  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Hard-news  style.  Low  rates.  Randy 
Mink,  721  Gordon  Terrace,  Chicago,  III. 
60613. 


BE  YOUR  OWN 
SYNDICATE  BOSS 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


—  Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exacj  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  1>  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avt.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS!!” 
Excellent  monograph.  Author  Whitt 
Schultz,  Top  Consultant.  $2.95.  HowCo, 
Dept.  EP,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANT  TO  REACH  UNDER-30S?  In  the  8 
weeks  we've  been  advertising.  Good  Times 
has  received  94  inquiries  about  franchis¬ 
ing  from  publishers  in  26  states.  If  you 
have  a  large  college  population  in  your  area 
and  a  music  scene.  Good  Times,  the  music 
paper  can  help  you  reach  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  We’ve  just  sold  our  second  franchise 
in  Palm  Beach.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  make  high  profits  write  tO:  Good 
Times,  80-32  164th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
11432. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  |)f 
Public  and  International 
Affairs  announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics 
lournalism  for  the 
academic  year  1976-77 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  working  journalists 
for  study  of  modern  economic 
analysis  and  its  application  to 
public  policy  issues.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms,  contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.|.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  1, 1976 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nightSj  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1-Diamondhead 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss,  39520 

— Write  Us  In  Confidence — 

OUR  LIST  of  competent,  dedicated,  able 
buyers  grows.  We  work  for  the  seller  in 
matching  his  property  with  the  right  suc¬ 
cessor.  If  you  wish  to  sell  your  paper  we  are 
ready  to  assist.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  PROFIT  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED.” 

That’s  the  word  we  received  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $44, 
including  the  box  service  fee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How’s  that  tor  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLLEGE  TOWN  weekly  near  metro  cent¬ 
er,  Zone  3,  $165, OCX)  includes  building, 
job  shop,  modern  offset  equipment.  Box 
197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEST  COAST  weekly,  in 
one  of  nation’s  beauty  spots.  Exclusive  in 
very  high  income  area.  Offset.  Strong 
editorial  character  and  news  coverage. 
Town  long  established.  Can  double  gross 
of  $55,0(10  with  ad  and  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  A  unique  situation,  combining  best 
of  living,  leadership  in  community,  and 

trowth  potential.  Quick  sale.  Box  65, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID,  SUCCESSFUL  Zone  4  weekly,  over 
3000  paid  subscribers,  12  miles  from  Dis¬ 
ney  VVorld,  high  in  community  pride, 
economically  sound  40,000  suburban 
market,  many  shopping  centers,  typeset¬ 
ting  job  shop  supplemental.  Potential  un¬ 
limited.  Founders  have  provided  solid 
basis  in  6  years.  New  ideas  and  capital 
needed  for  growth.  $100,000.  Vz  cash.  No 
brokers.  Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABSENTEE  OWNERS  want  to  sell  northern 
New  Mexico  exclusive  county  seat  weekly 
due  to  other  business  interests.  $75,000 
gross  class  with  potential  for  much  more  in 
county  of  60,000.  Would  consider  selling 
part  of  stock  to  working  manager-partner 
strong  on  advertising  and  news.  Box  145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  WEEKLIES  grossing  $234,000,  Zone  4, 
priced  IVz  times  gross.  Box  193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY,  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  $100,000  gross  bracket.  Please  state 
experience,  finances  and  phone  number. 
Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES,  offset  plant  real- 
estate  included.  Area  1.  No  Brokers.  Price 
$500,000.  Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONEY  MAKER.  Four  weekly  papers 
grossing  above  $400,000  in  fast  growing 
Midwest  year  around  resort  area.  Shop 
fully  offset  equipped.  $350,000  price  in¬ 
cludes  three  buildings.  Show  financial  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Towe  Agency,  1720 
Edwin,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


$100,000  PLUS  gross  weekly  nets  absen¬ 
tee  owner  $20,(100.  3  weeklies  grossing 
$85,000,  $51,000,  $42,000.  All  %ne  3. 
Box  201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  WEEKLY,  county  exclusive, 
mountains,  live  area,  has  own  web  offset 
press,  Compugraphic,  terms,  $78,000 
gross.  John  N.  Jepson,  broker,  (406)  266- 
4223,  Townsend,  Mont. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  near  ocean,  needs 
new  owner  with  business  side  experience 
to  push  circulation  to  5000  paid  and 
$1(10,(300  gross.  Compuwriters.  Job  shop 
printed.  No  real  estate.  Solid  in  high  in¬ 
come  town.  Priced  $65,000  with  terms. 
Include  experience  and  financial  ability  in 
reply.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with  3500  to  7000 
paid  circulation  wanted  in  Midwest,  East 
or  South.  Send  recent  edition,  full  facts, 
please.  Confidence  respected.  Our  group 
can  make  large  down  payment.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BRUNING  AM  Copier  Model  No.  1300,  ab¬ 
solutely  like  new,  cost  over  $7000  new, 
will  sell  for  $1200  on  our  floor. 
HAMADA  STAR  2  color  Model  770CD,  new 
cost  $13,200,  will  sell  for  $7500  FOB  our 
floor.  About  3  years  old. 

20x24  ITEK  Projectalith,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  new  cost  over  $10,000,  sale  price 
$2500.  Has  Simco  Power  Pak  and  elec¬ 
trostatic  copy  board. 

FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2987  Babcock  Blvd. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15237 
(412)  931-1744 

SQUEEZE  LENS  SET  at  7V2%  compres¬ 
sion,  good  condition,  $2500  or  best  offer. 
Phone  or  write:  Robert  G.  Smith,  Business 
Manager,  Lesher  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Ph;  (415)  935- 
2525. 

USED  CAMERA— Klimsch  Expressa-S  roll 
film  with  transport  system,  with  screen 
mechanism,  with  spare  parts,  excellent 
condition,  installed,  price  reasonable.  Call 
Graphic  Arts  Supply  Inc.,  Buffalo  N.Y., 
(716)  854-5630. 


2  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  with  15 
magazines  carrying  Futura,  Bodoni,  Cen¬ 
tury,  Caslon,  Gothic  type  faces.  Jay  Smith, 
Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  256  Mercer  St., 
Stirling,  N.J.  07980.  (201)  647-1180. 


2  SUPER  QUICKS  (Wide  Range)  Serial 
Nos.  678  and  714  with  option  cabinets  one 
with  Tab-Matic,  33  grids  and  width  plugs, 
spare  readers,  cards  and  parts.  $2500  or 
best  offer.  Replaced  with  VIPs.  G.  W. 
Gardner,  Morning  News,  Florence,  S.C. 
29501. 

COMPUSCAN  SUPER  ALPHA,  never  used. 
Options  include:  dual  font,  on-line  inter¬ 
face,  high  speed  BURPE,  spare  parts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buy  at  $25,000.  O.N.E..  (404) 
321-3992. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL.  tape 
operated.  4  type  faces,  versatile  ad  and 
news  machine  complete  with  2  width  plugs 
and  Universal  set  gear,  $3950.  Compu¬ 
graphic  2961  with  spare  parts  kit,  new 
reader  and  3  Friden  composition  per¬ 
forators  with  hard  copy  includes  tables 
with  electric  winders,  $5300.  Phone 
Mr.  George,  (609)  428-6240. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL  sizes  5 
to  24  pt.— 20  typefaces.  Call  Roger  Miles 
(617)  746-5555.  Cost  $4500. 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7615. 


6  VARISYSTEMS  VDT  KEYBOARDS— 
Model  3104  (programmable).  Punch 
and/or  edit  tapes.  2  years  old.  Make  offer 
to  Bob  Douglass,  The  Ledger,  P.O.  Box 
408,  Lakeland,  Fla,  33802.  (813)  688- 
6011, 


PLATEMAKING 


UQUIDATIONS _ 

LIQUIDATING  , 

Prime  composing  room  equipment  from 
blue  ribbon  sources  such  as; 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
LITHOCOLOR  PRESS  INC. 
Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlow  mat  fonts 
— magazines — Hammond  saws — Rouse 
miters — Vandercook  proof  presses,  galley 
cabinets,  etc. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60657 
Established  1932 


MAILROOM 


THREE  (3)  SIGNODE  automatic  bottom 
wrap  machines.  Model  #BW50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  capable  of  sustaining  a  reliable  speed 
of  twenty  bundles  per  minute.  Electrical 
requirements:  3Ph,  208V,  60  cycles. 
Dennis  Washburn,  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  (502)  582-4568. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

1(X)0  TONS  standard  USA  newsprint  and 
1000  standard  Canadian  newsprint.  Ship¬ 
ment  1st  and  2nd  quarters.  Any  size  rolls. 
Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRACE 

btterflex  135 

PLATEMAKING 

SYSTEM 

FOR  SALE 


•  THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE 
SEEN  IN  PRODUCTION. 

•  MACHINE  IN  A-1 
MECHANICAL  CONDITION. 

•  PLATES  PRODUCED  FROM 
THIS  MACHINE  ARE  OF 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY. 

•  CAN  BE  USED  AS  PRIMARY 
MACHINE  OR  ADD  TO 
YOUR  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

ContQCt  John  F.  Leyland 

Composing  Room  Superintendent 

(415)  645-2600 

OaManb  (Tribune 

A  401  THIRTEENTH  ST. 

POST  OFFICE 
II  BOX  24304 

OAKLAND,  CA. 
94623 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1976 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  and  bundle  wraps, 
any  size  and  tint,  plain  or  printed.  During 
the  oil  crisis  we  met  our  customers'  needs 
at  a  fair  price.  Our  resin  supply  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  specs  for  quote  or  call  Dale 
Strack  (collect),  PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo 
Bldg,,  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J. 
08053.  (609)  983-5526. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  916  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36,  1971, 

2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A,  4  units,  1967 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25,  3  units,  1972 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands,  $5000  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset 
press,  6  units,  2  Colorking  folders, 
22%"x36'',  year  1967.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196— 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


I  WANT  2  VDTs  to  drive  VIPs,  secretarial 
shift,  at  about  $4000  each.  Dave  Robert¬ 
son,  Yukon  News,  211  Wood,  Whitehorse, 
Yukon.  Canada.  (403)  667-6285. 


LINOTYPES— Particularly  from  plants 
converting  from  hot  metal.  P.O.  Box  1029, 
(jeorgetown,  S.C.  29440. 


WANTED: 

HOE  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  for  shipment  to  South  Africa: 
Goss  Community,  Suburban  and  Urbanite. 
Can  use  Hoe  Coforflex  in  place  of  Urbanite. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you’ll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


Circulate 
Your  Jobs, 

Services,  Talents 
to  the 

Largest  Newspaper  Audience 

in  the  World 

with  E&P  Classifieds 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRINTING 

of  camera-ready  material.  Tabloid  or  full 
newspaper  page  size  on  4  unit  Goss  press, 
Elkin.  N.C.  Quality  work,  black  and  white 
and  color.  Reasonable.  Tom  Fleming.  (919) 
835-1513. 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


OPENING  AT  PROFESSOR  RANK.  Must 
have  PhD,  substantial  media  experience, 
record  of  scholarly  publishing,  teaching 
experience,  including  undergraduate 
technique  courses  and  graduate  courses. 
Equal  Opportunity  Afrirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Norris  Davis, 
Department  of  Journalism,  The  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  news-editorial  sequence  faculty 
member  for  Fall  1976.  Relatively  new, 
rapidly  growing  undergraduate  program 
has  strong  professional  emphasis.  Teach¬ 
ing  responsibilities  include  reporting,  news 
writing,  editing  and  layout-design.  Must  be 
interested  in  academic  advising.  Univer¬ 
sity  and  professional  services.  Expected 
qualifications — 5  years  full-time  recent 
professional  newspaper  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  teaching  ability  or  potential,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Journalism  Degree.  Salary  and 
rank  determined  by  qualifications.  Appli¬ 
cations  due  March  8.  1976.  Applicants 
should  include  a  complete  resume,  tran¬ 
scripts,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  all  other  supporting  documents.  Send 
to:  Chairman,  Search  Committee.  132 
Downing  University  Center,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
42101. 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


A  PhD  OR  ABD  to  teach  magazine  and/or 
public  relations.  Assistant  professor  level, 
should  have  a  good  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  some  publications.  Also  should 
be  able  to  contribute  to  another  area  such 
as  editing,  basic  editorial  courses, 
graphics,  international  communication, 
etc.  Would  be  interested  in  applicants  with 
Spanish  language  fluency.  Graduate  assis- 
tantships  also  available  for  1976-77. 

The  institution  is  an  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Deadline  for  application  is  April 
15,  1976.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Dr.  John  H.  Boyer,  Acting  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43403. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  professor  to 
teach  news  writing,  reporting,  editing 
and/or  advanced  theory  and  research 
courses.  PhD  or  ABD  required  plus  teach¬ 
ing  and  professional  experience.  SH¬ 
IS, 000.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Bohn,  (Director  (Com¬ 
munications,  U.  of  Evansville,  Evansville, 
Ind.  47702. 


JOURNALISM— Assistant  professor  for 
Fall  1976.  Teaching  emphasis  must  be  on 
skills  courses,  though  specialty  in  sub¬ 
stantive  area  is  expected.  PhD  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Send  resume 
to  Dr.  Cliff  Lawhorne,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72204. 
UALR  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


SEEKING  2  persons  for  August  15,  1976; 
( 1 )  One  to  teach  magazine  and  other  news- 
editorial  and  graduate  courses:  (2)  another 
to  teach  advertising,  including  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  media.  Both  positions  require  PhD 
and  media  experience.  Rank;  assistant  or 
associate  professor.  Salary  competitive. 
Send  letter  and  complete  resume  tO:  F.  T. 
Marquez,  Faculty  Appointments  Commit¬ 
tee.  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University,  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


MAJOR  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  will  have 
two  Assistant  Professor  positions  available 
in  ACEJ-accredited  sequence,  starting  Au¬ 
gust  23.  $13,(X)0  for  9  months.  12mour 
teaching  load,  mainly  editing  and  makeup 
but  also  feature  and  editorial  writing, 
graduate  courses  in  theory  and  methodol¬ 
ogy.  PhD  and  at  least  3  years  media  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Director,  LSU 
School  of  Journalism,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70803  by  March  1. 


FACULTY  POSITIONS 
FOR  EXPANDING  PROGRAM 
1)  Public  Relations:  Masters,  strong  PR 
experience  required;  PhD  preferred.  2) 
Communications  Theory-Research  and 
skills  area.  Media,  advertising,  PR  or  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  PhD  required. 
Openings  September  1.  USC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  women  and  minority  groups.  Salary 
and  rank  open.  Send  resume,  exhibits  to 
Dean,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.C.  29208. 


FAR  WEST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  teach  advertising,  public 
relations  and  occasional  course  in  the 
news-editorial  sequence.  Would  replace 
faculty  member  on  3-year  leave  beginning 
in  Fall  1976.  MA  degree  and  at  least  5 
years  full-time  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  The  anticipated  salary  range  is 
$13, OCX)  to  $14,500,  based  on  quahfica- 
tions  and  experience.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Deadline 
for  submitting  application  is  March  1, 
1976.  Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING  AND  EDITING  INSTRUCTOR. 
Media  and  teaching  experience.  PhD 
referred,  MA  required.  Affirmative  Action/ 
qual  (jpportunity  Employer.  Write 
Dean  of  Liberal  Arts.  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso,  79968. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PERSON(S)  TO  MANAGE  small  weekly. 
Wage  plus  share  ownership.  West  Coast 
Canada.  Full  details  to  Box  259.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  DIRECTOR 

Marketing  and  sales  executive  for  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Responsibility  for  7-man 
sales  staff,  all  display,  classified  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion.  Newspaper  experience 
and  advanced  degree  in  Marketing  prefer¬ 
red.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  234,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Our  30,000  daily  needs  a  dynamic  general 
manager  to  give  our  paper  personal  leader¬ 
ship  and  set  new  records  for  circulation, 
ad  linage  and  profits.  We  are  determined 
to  double  in  size  within  5  years  and  are 
investing  heavily  in  people  and  technology 
to  make  it  happen.  As  general  manager  we 
are  looking  for  an  experienced  professional 
who  has  the  know-how,  creativity,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  grit  to  win  against  tough 
competition.  We  are  looking  for  an  all- 
around  newspaper  person  with  knowledge 
of  ad  sales,  circulation,  promotion  and 
other  departments.  If  you  want  to  sink  your 
roots  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  communities  in  the  nation,  send 
me  your  resume  in  strict  confidence.  We 
are  looking  for  an  outstanding  newspaper 
executive  and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box 
275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHER 
Bright,  aggressive  fighter  to  head  high  vol¬ 
ume,  twice-weekly  urban-suburban  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  4.  Proven  money  maker  with 
sales  orientation  and  entrepreneurial  in¬ 
stinct.  Moderate  salary  plus  bonuses,  ex¬ 
cellent  future  with  large  national  chain. 
Submit  confidential  resume,  samples  if 
available  to  Box  254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  handle  a 
growing  7000  circulation  5-day  afternoon 
plus  county  wide  shopper.  Zone  5.  Quality 
product.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  today.  Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

100,000  MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
IN  ZONE  3 

An  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would 
be  energetic,  ambitious  self-starter  to 
motivate  and  direct  a  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive  company.  To  direct 
and  lead  this  department  we  ask  that  you 
have  a  solid  background  in  Circulation 
Management. 

Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Excellent  salary  with  full  benefit  program. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Enployer 


CIRCULATORS 

Recent  acquisition  has  created 
several  career  opportunities 
for  aggressive  individuals  with 
some  daily  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  are  used  to  hard 
work,  have  experience  in  sales 
and  promotion,  but  feel  that 
you  are  standing  still,  you  are 
working  for  the  wrong  com¬ 
pany.  We  believe  in  people. 
Drop  us  a  line  and  see  if  this 
might  be  just  what  you’ve  been 
looking  for. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  mH 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
AND  PROMOTIONS 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  Circu¬ 
lation  Sales  Manager  in  an  ever-growing 
market  of  125,000  morning-evening- 
Sunday  circulation  in  Zone  8.  One  who  is  a 
self-starter;  strong  in  sales  and  carrier 
promotions;  human  relations,  leadership, 
marketing,  budgets  and  a  cooperative 
team  member.  Should  be  degreed  and 
have  prior  Circulation  experience. 

In  return,  we  offer  an  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  achievement  and 
advancement  plus  a  broad  and  generous 
benefit  package  for  you  and  your  family. 
If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  send  resume  and  salary-history  to 
Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000 
evening  daily.  We  are  budgeting  for  40 
percent  growth  of  net  paid  by  1980  and 
will  pay  accordingly.  This  is  clean  opzra- 
tion— previous  manager  resigned  for  larger 
paper.  Position  attractive  to  district  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  manager.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  all  phases  of  circulation  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  the  zone  managers, 
district  managers,  telephone  solicitors, 
outside  solicitors  and  training  supervisors. 
This  person  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Director. 

Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
is  a  requirement.  College  education  prefer¬ 
red. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  benefits  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  and  work  on  the  beautiful  Texas 
Gulf  Coast. 

If  you  are  interested  send  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirement  and 
availability,  to  James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel 
Manager,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  9136,  Corpus Christi,  Texas 
78408.  All  replies  confidential. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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_ HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— AREA  4 
We  want  to  be  a  10,000  ABC  dally  in  12  to 
18  months.  Will  pay  good  salary  to  start 
and  lucrative  bonus  when  5,000  and 
10,000  circulation  marks  are  reached. 
Quality  editorial  product,  excellent  staff 
and  ample  circulation  budget.  All  we  need 
is  high  powered  pro  who  can  get  the  job 
done.  Reply  Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

FOR  A 

MILLION  AD  CLASSIFIED 

The  San  Antonio  Light  needs  a  classified 
person  with: 

(1)  Experience  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  training, 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  the 
new  electronic  techniques, 
and 

(3)  A  determination  to  work  hard 
in  a  three  daily  newspaper 
market. 

You’ll  earn  good  pay  and  benefits  and 
enjoy  living  in  the  great  climate  of  San 
Antonio,  the  least  polluted  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Bill  Green 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
San  Antonio  Light 
P.O.  Box  161 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPYWRITERS 


CAN  YOU 
SELL  QUALITY 
BY  MAIL 

WANTED!  A  direct  response  copywri¬ 
ter  with  proven  ability  to  sell  high 
ticket,  prestige  products  by  moil. 
Prime  requisites: 

1 .  The  ability  to  communicate 
quickly  and  clearly. 

2.  A  gift  for  conveying  o  sense  of 
value  through  the  written  word. 

3.  Consistency  in  turning  out  top 
quality  copy  under  heavy 
pressure. 

4.  Credentials  and  samples  that 
prove  you've  done  it. 

Salary  to  $30,000  per  year  plus  com¬ 
pletely  paid  benefits  and  productivity 
sharing.  Send  a  letter — nat  just  a  re¬ 
sume  tO: 

T.  F.  FOTI 

THE  FRANKLIN 
MINT 

Franklin  Center,  Pa.  19091 

All  qualified  applicants  will  be  considered 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or  na¬ 
tional  origin. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  needed 
for  Zone  5  medium  sized  AM-PM-Sunday 
newspaper.  Report  to  Business  Manager. 
Responsible  tor  business  applications.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  production  computer  sys¬ 
tems  desirable.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
stating  qualifications  to  Box  180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  20,000-plus  daily  lo¬ 
cated  in  eastern  halt  of  Zone  5.  Experience 
necessary.  Salary  competitive.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  to  Box  178,  Editors.  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Experienced  advertising  executive  tor 
Zone  5  medium  size  daily  in  competitive 
market.  Responsible  for  all  advertising  de¬ 
partments:  local,  classified,  national.  Ideal 
applicant  would  have  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  ad  manager  of  small  daily  or  No.  2 
person  on  larger  paper  with  proven  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  personal  sales  ability. 
Good  starting  salary  commensurate  with 
background.  Excellent  fringes  and  income 
growth  potential.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  and  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  major 
metropolitan  daily.  This  opening  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try  requires  a  tough  minded  individual  with 
strong  management  background  and  a  his¬ 
tory  of  outstanding  performance  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  All  of  the  usual  benefits 
that  go  with  a  major  market  are  here  but 
most  important  the  person  chosen  will 
have  total  responsibility  for  the  Retail  De¬ 
partment  and  the  authority  to  go  with  it: 
this  is  a  performance-oriented  company. 
Box  188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RICH  OPPORTUNITY  in  A-1  Piedmont 
Carolina  city  for  solid  pavement-pounder. 
Good  commission,  draw,  expenses.  Blue 
Cross,  vacation.  No  drunks,  debtors  or 
desk  wallahs.  Write  details  and  needs  to 
Skip  Smiley,  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27106. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  3-man  staff  on  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  in  Oklahoma’s  most  affluent 
market.  Largest  circulation  general  weekly 
in  state.  $15,000  guarantee  with  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  potential.  Send  resume  to  Le- 
land  Gourley,  publisher,  FRIDAY,  Box 
20340,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  73120. 


SELF-STARTING  sales  coordinator  wanted 
for  leisure-oriented  Sunday  supplement  in 
group  of  San  Francisco  area  dailies;  need 
research-minded  person  with  experience 
in  selling  national  and  regional  accounts. 
Resume  to  K.  Castle,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  94540. 


ENERGETIC,  IMAGINATIVE  thinking  sales 
manager  desired  for  2  county  seat  week¬ 
lies  in  central  Michigan  grossing  $500,000.  I 
Located  20  miles  apart.  Direct  and  bolster 
advertising  staffs  and  create  effective  cir¬ 
culation  programs  for  both.  Write  giving 
minimum  salary  requirements  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Robert  MacDonald,  Gratiot 
County  Herald,  Box  8,  Ithaca,  Mich. 
48847. 

AD  SALES  WANTED:  I  have  a  dream:  an 
advertising  salesperson  who  can  match 
the  editorial  side  of  our  prize-winning 
weekly.  We’re  a  growthy,  aggressive  offset 
of  4500  circulation  serving  three  com-, 
munities  in  rural  eastern  Washington 
state.  You’ll  need  experience  to  do  it. 
Great  outdoors  place  to  live.  We’re  No.  1  in 
our  area.  Write,  full  resume,  references, 
salary  requirement  to  John  E.  Andrist, 
Editor,  Omak-Okanogan  County  Chronicle, 
P.O.  Box  553,  Omak,  Wash.  98841. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
offset  weekly  in  central  South  Carolina. 
$10,000  up  to  promotion  minded  person 
who  can  prove  his/her  ability.  Tell  all  in 
reply — confidential.  Box  255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES,  50,000  daily,  Area 
9.  Experienced  only,  strong  on  sales  and 
layout.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for  Manhattan 
weekly.  Commission  30%  of  net.  Full  or 
part  time.  Great  opportunity  with  estab¬ 
lished  paper.  Call  Ed  Donovan,  879-2800. 


AD  PERSON:  Chance  to  become  part 
owner  of  entertainment  weekly— Zone  2; 
big  potential:  you  must  have  zeal,  initia¬ 
tive,  experience,  aggressiveness.  Write 
Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
PERSON  to  work  on  Florida  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted  for  week¬ 
lies.  Area  1  near  New  York  City.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses  only.  10-mife  territory. 
Must  have  weekly  experience.  Box  272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


POSITION  OPEN— Editorial  technical  wri¬ 
ter,  degree,  fire  service  experience  help¬ 
ful.  4  years  technical  writing  experience 
desirable.  We  are  a  leading  publisher  of 
fire  training  manuals  for  fire  fighters — 
located  in  Oklahoma.  Salary  open.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  Box  85,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 

We're  looking  for  a  key  feature  editor.  If 
you’re  an  experienced  editor  and  super¬ 
visor  who  agrees  that  the  "back  of  the 
book”  portions  of  today’s  newspaper  need 
to  be  as  lively,  relevant  and  newsy  as  the 
traditional  hard  news  areas,  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  you.  We  want  a  man  or  woman 
with  a  strong  graphic  sense,  up-to-the- 
minute  interest  in  entertainment  and  the 
arts,  a  feel  for  current  events  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  a  talented  and  diverse  staff. 
Please  send  your  resume  to  Box  111, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 


QUALITY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  seeks  sports 
copy  desk  person  for  night  sports  desk. 
Also  dayside  news  copy  desk  person.  Pay 
and  working  conditions  are  excellent.  Box 
175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIALTY  PAPER  in  East  Coast  capital 
will  train  tough-minded  J-grad  in  investiga¬ 
tive  and  hard  news  reporting.  Entry  pay, 
hard  work,  superb  experience.  Sharp  writ¬ 
ing,  please,  but  no  feature  writers.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  AND 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

We  are  looking  for  an  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  writer — emphasis  on  writer.  If  you 
are  the  best  feature-entertainment  person 
your  paper  has,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  ne^  someone  whose  brows  are  not 
painfully  high,  who  can  go  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  to  soap  opera  with  equal  en¬ 
thusiasm,  who  understands  how  to  get 
through  to  a  big  general  audience,  who  de¬ 
fines  entertainment  coverage  in  the 
broadest  possible  way.  If  you  think  you  fit, 
send  clips  and  a  resume. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Gary  Blonston,  Sunday  Editor 
321  W.  Lafayette 
Detroit,  Mich.  48231 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  daily-weekly  group 
looking  tor  photo-oriented  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
Don  Kramer,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz.  85222. 


NEED  REPORTER  for  bi-weekly.  Hard 
worker  more  important  than  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Editor 

7-day  major  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  8  needs  dependable,  mature 
copy  editor  with  2-4  years  experience. 
Must  be  strong  on  editing  and  creative 
headline  writing,  VDT  and  OCR  knowledge 
helpful.  Excellent  living  conditions  and 
benefits.  Detail  work  experience  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  send  resume  to 
Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Full  range 
of  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
back  shop  jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPANISH 

PUBLICATION 

The  Miami  Herald  is  seeking  experienced 
journalists  skilled  in  editing  and  writing  in 
Spanish  for  daily  Spanish-language  publi¬ 
cation.  Applicants  should  be  bilingual. 
Send  full  particulars  (in  English)  to:  Ro¬ 
land  Dopson,  The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  CREATIVE  feature/ 
photo  editor  needed  tor  No.  2  slot  on  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  suburban  weekly.  Must  have  at 
least  2  years  experience  in  newspaper 
field.  Layout  experience  desirable.  Must 
know  camera  and  darkroom.  Job  has  man¬ 
agement  possibilities.  Apply  in  writing  with 
resume  and  photos.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER  ' 

Internationally  known  manufacturer  of  consumer 
and  industrial  products  located  in  the  Northeast 
seeks  a  writer  with  superior  writing  skills  tor  new. 
high-quality  employee  magazine.  Good  professional 
writing  background  is  essential  Please  submit  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  tO: 

Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MiF 


THE  NATION’S  LARGEST  circulation 
newspaper— THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER 
—is  looking  for  top  flight  reporters.  We 
want  creative  pros  who  can  think  in  a 
dozen  directions  at  once.  You’ll  work  hard 
but  if  you  deliver  bright,  punchy  copy, 
raises  come  quickly.  We’re  specifically 
seeking  reporters  with  an  investigative 
sense  in  government  consumer  affairs. 
We’re  looking  for  a  “Washington  Watch¬ 
dog’’  who’s  enthusiastic,  imaginative,  and 
intuitive.  There’s  some  travel,  an  excellent 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefit  package 
for  the  right  persons.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  in  confidence  to  The 
Personnel  Department,  NATIONAL  EN¬ 
QUIRER,  600  South  East  Coast  Ave.,  Lan- 
tana,  Fla.  33462.  If  you  would  like  to  free¬ 
lance  with  us,  drop  us  a  note.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


NEWS  EDITOR  opening  on  staff  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Statesman,  PM  daily  in  north  central 
West  Virginia.  Working  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  on  weekly  or  daily  essential.  For  de¬ 
tails,  call  R.  J.  Cooper  (304)  265-3333. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR,  Zone  2,  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Imaginative  layout  a  must  on  our 
feature-oriented  publication.  Hard  news 
also  part  of  job.  (jood  living  in  non-urban 
area.  Send  resume.  Box  236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITING  POSITION  available  to 
an  aggressive,  amiable  and  efficient  repor¬ 
ter  with  knowledge  of  layout.  Join  a  Mid¬ 
west  PM  daily  with  a  circulation  of  41,000 
in  an  award-winning  lifestyle  department. 
Send  resume,  clips,  sa\ary  requirements  to 
Sandy  Wood,  Horizons,  Telegraph  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Moderately  conser¬ 
vative  newspaper  seeks  literate,  responsi¬ 
ble  person  with  well-rounded  background. 
$18,000.  All  queries  from  experienced 
applicants  will  be  acknowledged.  Zone  2. 
Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  badly  for  small 
daily,  4000.  Photography  a  must,  some 
general  reporting  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Write  Charles  Blair,  General  Manager, 
Chronicle-News,  Trinidad,  Colo.  81082. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  NEWS 
WRITER-EDITOR.  $15,000-(-.  ZONE  2. 
BOX  248,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SWEDISH-ENGLISH  completely  bilingual 
journalist.  Send  resume,  earnings  history, 
references  and  3  best  non-returnable  clips 
to  Fred  Eychaner,  NEWSWEB,  3505  N. 
Ashland,  (Chicago,  III.  60657. 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  is 
seeking  assistant  news  editors  with  estab¬ 
lished  news  desk  experience.  Applicants 
should  have  proven  records  of  excellence 
in  news  judgment  and  layout  ability.  Those 
selected  will  be  expected  to  adapt  quickly 
to  general  design  standards  already  estab¬ 
lished  for  both  news  and  feature  sections 
of  the  newspaper.  Salary  above  $20,000. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted  •  •  • 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GOOD  TIMES,  the  music  paper  of  New 
York,  is  expanding  into  new  markets.  We 
are  looking  for  youthful  managing  editors 
for  editions  in  New  Orleans,  Washington, 
D.C.,  southern  Florida,  Charleston, 
Montreal  and  Texas.  If  you  know  who 
Bruce  Springsteen  is,  please  send  us  your 
resume  and  writing  samples  (a  must).  We 
may  not  get  back  immediately,  but  we  are 
building  up  a  file  of  available  talent.  Even 
if  you're  not  looking  now,  send  resume 
anyway  to:  The  Good  Times,  ^-32  164th 
St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


BUSINESS 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Large  professional  organization,  a 
world  leader  in  its  field,  needs  a 
person  of  exceptional  talents  to 
work  closely  with  its  top  manage¬ 
ment  group  on  major  research  and 
publication  projects.  If  you  are  a 
sophisticated,  polished  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  writer  with  a  solid  ground¬ 
ing  in  business  or  economic  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  keen  and  probing  mind, 
superior  inter-personal  skills— 
and  a  track  record  to  prove  it— 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
write  in  confidence,  enclosing  a 
detailed  resume  to  Box  246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


COPY  EDITOR — Zone  2  morning  tabloid 
seeks  J-grad  with  2  years  experience  to 
work  rim,  write  bright  heads  and  handle 
layout.  Advancement  to  slot  possible. 
Send  details  to  News  Editor,  The  Sun  Bul¬ 
letin,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13^2. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER  to  work  in  Costa 
Rica  on  English-language  twice-weekly. 
Salary:  $60  weekly.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
San  Jose  News,  Apdo.  7-2730,  San  Jose, 
Costa,  Rica. 


REPORTER — Experienced,  preferably  with 
some  business  reporting  background. 
Daily  and  Sunday  paper  located  in  univer¬ 
sity  city  in  prospering  coal  state.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  J.  Richard  Toren,  Editor,  The 
Dominion-Post,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  26505. 


CAN  YOU  FIT  THE  BILL?  We  re  looking  for 
an  experienced  lifestyle  reporter  with  the 
skill  and  dedication  it  takes  to  produce  a 
top  family  section  for  our  14,000  circula¬ 
tion  award-winning  daily.  If  you  think 
clubs,  organizations,  senior  citizens  and 
“how-to"  reporting  are  pap,  don’t  bother. 
We  think  they're  vital  and  if  you  agree  con¬ 
tact:  Dennis  Dible,  Editor,  The  Sentinel, 
6th  St.  and  Summit  Dr.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
17044. 


CITY  EDITOR  to  ramrod  local  and  state 
news  coverage  for  middle  size  AM-Sunday 
newspaper  in  attractive  Area  1  city.  Must 
be  strong  on  organization,  leadership  and 
drive.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBRARIANS 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

Afternoon  newspaper.  Newapaper  library 
experience  and  library  degree  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Otis  Wragg,  The  Miami  News,  P.O.  Box 
615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST/DARKROOM  techni¬ 
cian.  Caption  and  short  feature  writing 
necessary.  Many  creative  opportunities. 
Central  Illinois  suburban  weekly.  Apply  in 
writing  with  resume  and  photos.  Box  93, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Progressive 
Midwest  40,000  daily,  looking  for  the  right 
person  with  good  management  and  tech¬ 
nical  skills.  Box  92.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
features  repeatedly,  we  pay  well.  Box  59, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ACADEMIC 


AMERICAN  TEACHING  ADVERTISING 
overseas  wishes  USA  position.  Minimum 
assistant  professor.  Professional  and 
teaching  experience.  BA,  MA  and  MS  (ad¬ 
vertising).  Available  Fall  1976.  Ward  Welty, 
18  Saunders  St.,  Indooroophilly,  Queens¬ 
land  4068,  Australia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER,  EDITOR,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  fully  equipped  to  do  a  building  job. 
Know  competitive  situations.  Prefer  Zones 
3,4,6.  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION.  ADVERTISING  OR  AD¬ 
MINISTRATIVE  training  post  sought  with 
award-winning  newspaper  publisher.  Need 
publisher  to  sort  out  6  years  of  versatile 
exposure  and  specialize  me  for  future  top 
management  post.  Box  207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  VETERAN  of  10  years  in 
newspaper,  reporting,  photography  (spot 
news,  sports,  features),  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  sales,  circulation  and 
general  management.  Unemployed,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  settlement  opportunity. 
C.  D.  Litzenburg,  1511  W.  Glendale  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85021.  (602)  242-5462. 


I  CAN  HELP  YOU  make  more  profits.  I  have 
a  record  of  increased  sales  and  reduced 
costs  in  a  competitive  market.  Knowledge 
in  all  areas  of  newspaper  operations  with  a 
strong  desire  to  move  up  to  general  man¬ 
ager  position.  If  you  need  my  talents  write 
Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


BROAD  AUDIO-VISUAL  BACKGROUND. 
Write  and  produce  in  film,  video,  sound' 
slide.  Audio-visual  plant  and  systems  de¬ 
velopment  management  experience.  De- 
ree.  Seek  education  or  industry.  Box  279, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST/STAFF  ARTIST— 28  years 
experience  with  Eastern  daily— editorial, 
sports,  spot  illustration,  photo  retouch- 
relocation  no  problem.  Box  196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 25  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  All  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion;  morning,  evening,  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  8  or  9.  Available  immediately.  Box 
158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  and  medium  sized  dailies, 
every  phase  of  circulation,  from  street 
work  to  management.  Strong  on  collection 
and  service,  heavy  on  promotion.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  SUCCESSFUL  seasoned  award¬ 
winning  Director-Manager  seeking  one 
more  challenge.  EVENING,  Sunday,  Dis¬ 
trict  Advisor.  Teen-age  Little  Merchant 
specialist.  In  highly  competitive  area  in¬ 
creased  circulation  to  more  than  250, (XX3 
EVENING.  315,000  Sunday  (dominant 
state  newspaper).  Consider  non-competi¬ 
tive.  Box  Ibl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  F>OSITION  in  circulation. 
Prefer  Zones  9-8  or  western  7.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  carrier  promotions,  dealers  and 
motor  routes.  Have  trained  and  supervised 
solicitors.  Good  organizer  strong  on  promo¬ 
tions.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  \0022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER,  weekly,  seeks 
salesman's  or  sales  manager's  job  on 
larger  paper.  J-School  grad,  in  early  20s, 
can  move  anywhere.  Present  employer 
providing  best  references.  Minimum 
sought  $8500.  Please  give  full  details.  Box 
153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  weekly 
and  daily  publications  seeks  management 
or  responsible  sales  position  with  more 
progressive  and  growing  property.  5  years 
experience.  Degree.  Ph:  (515)  423-7589. 


TOP  SALESMEN  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  10  newspapers.  Ready  to  combine  our 
10  years  experience  in  sales  and  support¬ 
ing  departments  into  a  management  team 
that  will  give  you  the  results  you  are  seek¬ 
ing.  Prefer  Zones  9, 8, 6, 4  with  small 
growth-oriented  daily  or  weekly.  Tell  us 
about  your  organization.  Box  211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  management.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  Zone  7  or  8.  Box  237,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  weekly 
and  daily  publications  seeks  management 
or  responsible  sales  position  with  more 
progressive  and  growing  property.  5  years 
experience.  Degree.  Ph:  (515)  423-7589. 


PROVEN  20-year  advertising  director 
wants  to  make  move.  Reliable  daily  most 
anywhere.  Now  employed  Area  2.  Box  148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  "young’’  mid- 
50s,  plenty  fire  left.  18  years  experience 
on  hot  and  cold  dailies  and  weeklies.  Solid 
knowledge  all  departments,  excellent  on 
layout,  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Presently  stymied,  desire  one  more  move. 
North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  of  Upstate  New  York  community 
newspaper  seeks  position  on  challenging 
daily.  At  24,  experienced  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Legal  training  at  NYIJ  Law 
School.  Bob  Davis,  142  Main  St.,  Oneonta, 
N.Y.  13820. 


HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  (jood  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose,  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif, 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 

DESKMAN— Copy,  wire.  city.  Ability, 
imagination,  experience,  honors.  Age  39. 
Now  in  Zone  2,  can  relocate.  Box  229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  27,  not  afraid  of 
work.  6  years  of  broad  experience,  seeks 
job  on  aggressive  medium-size  daily. 
Zones  1-7,  Box  223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— I'll 
put  out  a  paper  you  will  be  proud  to  say  you 
publish  and  your  competition  will  envy. 
Looking  for  medium  to  large  size  weekly. 
Experienced  in  weekly  editing,  radio  news 
and  public  relations.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  8  years  experience  with  week¬ 
lies,  seeks  general  news  position  with 
medium-large  daily,  prefer  Zone  5.  Also  3 
years  layout,  editing  experience.  Box  281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  LIFT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  PRES¬ 
TIGE.  BEST  PAGE  ONE  MAN.  INQUIRE 
BOX  282,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  12,000  daily  would  be 
asset  as  sports  editor  or  sports  writer  for 
larger  one  in  Zone  2.  Virginia,  Ohio.  Box 
278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPAGHETTI/ESTRUSCAN  FEATURE  wri¬ 
ter  home  from  3  year  Italian  “sojourn" 
seeks  reporting  job  on  small/medium  daily. 
BA  Journalism.  MA  Italian  Literature,  age 
26.  Articles  published  by  major  dailies. 
Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  42.  seeks  immediate  copy  desk 
spot.  Family  man,  employed,  22  years  ex¬ 
perience.  A-1  credentials.  Zone  2,  Eastern 
Zone  5,  North  Zone  3.  Box  228,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMAGE/MAKER 

Creator  or  revamper  of  4  papers  in  Zone  1 
group  over  3  years,  Sunday/Regional  Edi¬ 
tor,  33,  seeks  new  challenges.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  top-notch  weekly  with  5  years 
daily  experience  seeks  editorial  job  on 
small-to-madium  daily.  Box  96,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  WRITER,  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
PORTER.  At  26,  I've  run  a  statewide  inves¬ 
tigative  news  service,  covered  politics  and 
government  for  a  daily,  written  profiles, 
features,  analyses,  series’  and  editorials. 
Am  interested  in  dailies  50,(X)0  and  up. 
Write  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

At  38.  described  by  one  of  nation's  top 
newspaper  managers  as  "a  distinguished 
and  able  daily  newspaper  editor .  .  .  with 
broad  knowledge  of  the  industry."  Avail¬ 
ability  results  from  new  ownership.  Box 
116,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  26,  female.  Journalism  BA, 
hard  news,  feature  experience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  paper.  Enthusiastic,  dedi¬ 
cated.  Zones  1,2.  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  small  weekly  or 
daily  that  needs  an  ambitious  J-grad.  Have 
done  college  reporting,  book  reviews.  All 
offers  considered.  Box  122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSWOMAN,  24,  editor/ 
reporter/photographer.  Currently  editing  a 
weekly  offering  no  future.  J-grad  with  polit¬ 
ical  expertise.  Press  aid  to  Congressional 
candidate  10  months.  Can  do  features  but 
prefer  hard  news/news  analysis.  Would  like 
to  work  in  Michigan  or  northern  Ohio.  Clips 
available.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  take  charge  reporter  seeks 
position  with  medium  to  large  daily;  10 
years  experience;  magazine,  book,  wire 
service  credits;  some  editing,  layout.  Box 
168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Highly  skilled  and  experienced  news  pro 
desires  government  reporting  position  on 
city,  county  or  statehouse  beat.  Seeks 
permanent  spot  on  medium  size  or  major 
daily.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  28,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADDED  BDNUS  FDR 
EiP  PDSITIDNS  WANTED  PEDPLEI 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get  people 
moving  with  our  Classified  Pages,  but 
there's  not  much  we  can  do  to  get  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  moving!  We  realize 
that  sometimes  subscribers  receive  their 
magazines  several  days  later  than  should 
be  expected. 

So.  while  you're  awaiting  for  just  the  right 
publisher  to  see  your  POSITIONS  WANTED 
ad— we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the  HELP 
WANTED  pages  to  our  Positions  Wanted 
advertisers  who  live  outside  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  That  way  everyone  has 
the  Help  Wanteds  by  Monday  morning — 
and  the  same  chance  to  shoot  off  an  early 
reply  to  any  Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 

E&P  Classifieds! 

We  produce  fobs  lor  newspaper  people. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  29,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment/editing  position  in  Zones  1,2.  Back¬ 
ground  as  bureau  chief,  courthouse  and 
political  reporter,  feature  writer,  editor  of 
weekend  supplement.  Some  photography. 
BA  Journalism,  MA  Political  Science.  Box 
146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  PENCIL,  WILL  TRAVEL.  Young  (25) 
cynical  pro  wants  top  job,  top  pay.  Local, 
wire  editing,  supervision  experience.  (Jan 
upgrade  staff,  layout,  writing.  Box  134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER.  BAJ, 
with  experience  as  sports  editor  on  major 
university  daily,  small  town  daily,  seekspos- 
ition  on  sports  staff  of  daily,  preferably  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania-South  Jersey 
area,  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Extremely 
dedicated  with  top  pro  references.  Box  143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  BRAG,  JUST  AFACT.  Have  produced  top 
sports  section  in  area,  and  am  ready  to  move 
(in  or  out  of  sports)  to  larger  paper,  larger  pay 
as  editor  or  writer.  Zone  6  preferred,  will 
consider  others.  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  DARE  TO  BE  GREAT 
Nine  year  award  winning  sports  pro  chal¬ 
lenges  you  to  have:  innovative  and  creative 
layout;  top-notch  coverage;  sharp,  crisp 
writing;  a^ressive  leadership. 

Experience  includes  coverage  from  prep  to 
pros;  management  and  organization  of 
sports  staffs;  layout;  daily  columns;  radio; 
special  supplements. 

We  seek  sports  editorship  of  15,000-plus 
daily  or  position  on  large  metro. 

Contact:  Dare 

4440  N.W.  43  St. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33319 


WOMAN  REPORTER  in  20s,  now  on  small 
daily,  seeks  challenging  position  on  larger 
publication.  Excellent  references,  willing 
worker,  ready  to  move  up.  Box  152,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE  for  young 
writer-editor  with  1  year  pro,  3  years  coF 
lege  experience.  Have  theater  and 
theater-writing  background,  seeking  arts- 
news  or  PR  position.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVENTUROUS  woman,  25,  former  AP 
youth  editor,  UPl  correspondent,  seeks 
challenge  on  major  daily.  Box  131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  spot  as 
managing  editor  or  assistant  on  PM  news¬ 
paper.  17-year  pro  on  metro  dailies.  Box 
199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  38.  who  developed 
one  of  East's  best  medium-sized  dailies, 
tripling  circulation.  Now  sections  editor  of 
major  Southwest  metro.  Outstanding 
newsman,  tough  competitor,  creative 
manager.  Seeks  opportunity  to  use  full 
complement  of  skills.  Needs  $20,000.-1 
CAN  DELIVER  THE  PRODUCT  YOU  WANT. 
Box  208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  EDITOR,  reporter 
wife  want  work  in  West.  Either  or  both. 
Prefer  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR,  J-grad,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  Ohio  newspaper. 
I'm  strong  in  local  news  coverage,  having 
handled  such  beats  as  courthouse,  school 
boards,  council  and  police.  I'm  under  30,  a 
family  man  and  looking  for  a  job  I  can  grow 
with.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WHO  HAS  DONE  IT  ALL.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  typesetting,  layout,  photography, 
editorials,  feature,  hard  news,  sports,  sell¬ 
ing,  with  weekly.  Seek  daily  or  corporate 
position.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANSPLANTED  CALIFORNIAN  wants  to 
return  to  East  Coast.  At  27,  I  have  been 
covering  sports — preps,  colleges,  pros  for 
6  years.  I  want  to  keep  doing  it  for  a  first 
rate  daily.  If  you  have  the  job.  I'm  ready  to 
go.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Publishar. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  award-winning  10,000  daily  in  major 
college  town,  seeks  desk-writing  duties 
with  larger  newspaper.  Expert  in  college 
sports.  Similar  on  desk.  Box  206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  BAJ,  MA  work  and  2  years 
community  daily  experience  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Worked  police,  communi¬ 
ty,  city  hall,  county  board  beats  and  copy 
edited.  Wrote  hard  news,  features.  Box 
204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITORIAUFEATURE/PHOTO 
—  Top  man,  long  experienced  whose  byline 
from  the  (Jaribbean  is  familiar  to  you, 
presently  representing  UPl,  AP,  NEWS¬ 
WEEK,  National  Enquirer,  ABC/TV-News 
.  .  .  desires  to  return  States  with  rural 
area,  small  city  paper  anywhere.  Airmail: 
Art  Candell,  Box  2443,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti  or  telex:  3490001  (slug  'CANDELL'). 


MAY  J-GRAD,  21,  with  experience  on  col¬ 
lege  and  mid-sized  dailies  seeks  reporter 
spot  Zone  6.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR  with  newspaper,  wire 
experience  now  in  energy  PR  seeks  media 
or  PR  job  in  Atlanta,  Box  232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC,  BRIGHT  young  woman,  3 
years  experience  mainly  in  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion.  Prefer  metro  daily,  will  consider 
other.  You'd  be  hiring  a  top-notch  writer. 
Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position 
in  New  York  City  area.  Enthusiastic,  ex¬ 
perienced,  BS  Journalism  magna  cum 
laude.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  10  years  of  solid 
writing  and  desk  experience  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  job  calling  for  desk  and  writing  skills 
or  reporting  job  offering  chance  for  in- 
depth  coverage.  Skilled  in  VDT.  Box  238, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  27,  seeks 
position  as  New  York  area  correspondent 
for  daily,  weekly  or  business  publication. 
Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  editor,  35,  of  5000-i- 
community  newspaper  in  Zone  5  seeks 
similar  position  on  weekly  in  Zones  4,6,8  or 
9.  Has  done  features,  sports,  advertising, 
news,  photography  and  layout.  Will  con¬ 
sider  right  spot  on  daily.  Box  265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  your  reporter-editor.  Young, 
enthusiastic,  degreed  woman  with  2  years 
on  a  small  daily  ready  to  move  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Know  cameras  and  darkroom. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 11  years  experience,  wire 
service,  radio,  education.  Know  cameras, 
darkroom.  Interested  in  environment.  BA. 
H.  Kolus,  419  Kent  Dr.,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa,  17055. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  15  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  publishing  experience  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  Minnesota.  Creative  photo- 

trapher.  Published  author.  Box  271, 
ditor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years 
plus  experience,  ex-bureau  chief,  seek 
mid-sized  daily  or  weekly  any  Zone, 
J-School  grad.  Allen  Sandusky,  1016  N. 
8th,  Mt,  Vernon,  111.  62864. 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  with  wealth 
of  experience  and  excellent  references 
seeks  new  challenges.  Income  secondary. 
Box  258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Dynamic  award-winning  photographer 
seeks  position  as  picture  editor/director  of 
photography.  Responsible  family  man,  34, 
16  years  experience.  Overflowing  with 
energy  and  innovative  ideas  to  spark  your 
publication.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS — Give  me  a  week,  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  to  prove  that  I  can  meet  your  photo 
needs.  8  years  experience.  Can  write.  Any 
size  paper,  any  Zone.  Pete  Morris,  Box 
3554,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578.  (813)  922- 
7061. 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED,  from  Viet  Nam  to 
medical/technical.  Good  on  sports,  people, 
color,  too.  Writing  and  editing  background. 
Want  challenging  job  where  pictures  are 
used  well,  photographers  appreciated  and 
supported.  Resume  and  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Any  region.  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOK  WHAT  I'VE  DONE.  Female  photo¬ 
grapher  with  portfolio  full  of  people  seeks 
entry  level  position  anywhere.  Talented, 
energetic,  recent  J-school  grad.  Box  274, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SURREALIST.  Great  for  op-ed  page  or 
maybe  "Is  something  wrong  with  this  pic¬ 
ture?"  feature.  Weekly,  daily,  wirestringer 
experience  from  handshakes  to  riots.  Also 
good  at  sentence  fragments.  You  should 
see  my  pictures.  Box  256,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SENSITIVITY-PLUS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
woman,  24,  presently  4  years  on  city  daily 
wants  to  move  into  more  professional  chal¬ 
lenge  on  major  city  daily.  Sample  portfolio 
with  resume.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  JOURNEYMAN  pressman,  cam¬ 
era  and  platemaking.  Urbanite  and  (Com¬ 
munity  experience.  Box  108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  pressroom  foreman 
for  large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  pressroom  superintendent 
or  assistant  production  manager.  9  years 
experience  as  foreman,  strong  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  qualiW.  Ready  to  take  charge.  Box 
90,  Editor  &  (Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOMSUPERINTENDENTor 
General  Foreman.  25  years  experience.  Hot 
metal  or  cold  type.  Medium  size  daily.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR,  experienced  in  all 
areas  of  printing  trade  with  emphasis  in 
composition,  newspaper  and  commercial, 
degree.  Seeks  position  as  composition 
supervisor,  assistant  production  manager, 
or  production  manager.  Resume  write  Box 
192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Assistant  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Workable 
knowledge  of  all  newspaper  departments 
with  12  years  composing  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  metro  daily.  Conver¬ 
sion  with  latest  electronic  equipment.  Re¬ 
sume  upon  request.  Excellent  references. 
Box  189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  challenging  position 
as  pressroom  foreman  or  superintendent 
in  a  medium  daily.  Highly  qualified  in 
Offset-Letterpress  combination  and  Let¬ 
terpress  to  Offset  conversions.  Worked 
and  maintained  from  Goss-Metro  and 
Wood  down  to  Goss  Community  as  well  as 
all  types  of  letterpresses.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  in  cold  layout,  camera  and  platemak¬ 
ing.  Specially  trained  for  conversions  from 
Stereo  to  Grace,  Nyloprint  and  Aluminum 
wraparound  plates.  Strong  background  in 
color  work  and  press  management  with  a 
proven  track  record.  16  years  experience, 
4  years  training  in  Germany.  I  am  a  hard 
working,  quality  conscious  individual,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  newspaper  with  high  standards 
and  a  good  future.  Box  221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
24  years  experience  in  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  purchasing,  circulation  and 
some  advertising,  ranging  from  weekly  to 
750,(X)0  daily  circulation.  Assisted  in  cold 
type  conversions  for  both  offset  and  NAPP 
operations.  Recommendation  from  pre- 
sentemployer.  Box  144,  Editor&Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  union  and  non-union,  OCR, 
VDT,  phototypesetting,  camera,  offset 
printing,  conversion  to  offset.  Have  or¬ 
ganizational  skills,  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  motivate.  Box  261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  looking  for  PR  posi¬ 
tion  in  Ohio:  Let  me  use  my  writing  and 
layout  skills  to  your  advantage.  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  challenging  public  relations 
staff/management  opportunity  with  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  potential.  Currently  univer¬ 
sity  officer  working  with  top  management 
of  business  community  nationally.  Varied 
PR  experience — corporate,  newspaper, 
higher  education.  Strengths  are  organiza¬ 
tion,  leadership,  writing,  self-motivation. 
Married,  mid-30s.  Attractive  salary  a 
necessity.  Box  257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS— Engineer 
with  18  years  of  newspaper  experience 
seeks  new  challenge.  A  proven  performer 
in  the  area  of  computer  based  production 
and  editorial  systems.  Call  (215)  252- 
5269. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


FREELANCE 


SCHEDULE  PERMITS  two  additional  pa¬ 
pers  that  need  a  business,  church,  restau¬ 
rant  page  or  special  edition.  Box  129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


YOUNG  YET  SEASONED  reporter  seeks  LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  on  larger  staff. 
Zone  2  medium  or  metro  slot.  2  years  ex-  chief  photographer  of  20,0(X)  daily,  any 
perience,  all  beats.  Polished  writer.  Box  region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re- 
217,  Editor  &  Publisher.  quest.  Box  167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Is  television  that  potent! 

Newspapers  and  television  are  locked 
in  a  competitive  struggle  over  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars.  We  won’t  say  it  is  a 
“life  and  death  struggle”  because  while 
television  may  deliver  a  few  Sunday 
punches  and  win  a  few  points  (E&P  has 
already  reported  it  is  delivering  some  low 
blows)  it  can  never,  in  our  opinion,  de¬ 
liver  the  coup  de  ^race  to  newspapers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  is  explored  by 
Edwin  Diamond  in  his  book  “The  Tin 
Kazoo”  published  last  Fall  by  The  MIT 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ($9.95) 

Diamond  is  a  visiting  lecturer  in  MIT’s 
Department  of  Political  Science,  a  co¬ 
director  of  the  MIT  News  Study  Group, 
a  commentator  for  the  Post-Newsweek 
Stations,  a  writer  for  New  York 
magazine,  a  former  wire  service  and 
newspaper  reporter. 

He  doesn’t  dwell  on  the  commercial 
aspects  of  selling  a  product  on  television 
but  he  deals  with  “Television,  Politics 
and  the  News”  and  the  idea  of  selling  a 
political  idea  or  candidate.  They  are  sort 
of  related  considering  the  same  audi¬ 
ence. 

Noting  the  failure  of  heavy  advertising 
expenditures  on  television  to  sell  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  and  candidates  (notably  the  re¬ 
liance  of  President  Nixon  to  pull  his  irons 
out  of  the  fire  with  his  April  30,  1973, 
Watergate  speech  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  Checkers  speech  of  1952)  Diamond 
concludes  “it  may  be  that  television  ir  no 
longer  as  potent  a  political  tool  as  the 
textbook  wisdom  holds. 

“Or,  to  put  the  same  heretical  thought 
in  another  way,  it  may  be  that  the 
audience — the  political  consumer — of 
the  1970s  has  changed  in  some  critical 
ways.  Perhaps  what  worked  with  the  au¬ 
dience  for  Checkers  in  1952  and  with  the 
audience  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961 
could  no  longer  work  for  Watergate  in 
1973.  Perhaps  television,  this  great  in¬ 
strument  of  persuasion — the  “Golden 
Kazoo”  so  coveted  by  politicians  and 
admen — has  become  blunted  and  tinny 
by  overuse  and  misuse.  Perhaps  viewers 
are  simply  smarter,  more  sophisticated, 
or  more  skeptical.” 

(His  reference  to  the  “Golden  Kazoo” 
is  to  a  novel  by  that  name  by  John 
Schneider  in  1%4  describing  the  seduc¬ 
tive  tunes  being  played  by  television  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  Diamond’s  opinion,  televi¬ 
sion  journalism — coverage  of  daily  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  news — “has  been  an  un¬ 
certain  and  weak  instrument,  a  tin 
kazoo.”) 

Newspaper  advertising  executives  as 
well  as  newspapers  will  find  this  book 
fascinating  in  its  documentation  of  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns  for  candidates  that  failed 
because  of  reliance  on  tv  time.  It  should 


be  an  eye-opener  to  those  political  big¬ 
wigs  who  are  arranging  this  year’s  politi¬ 
cal  side-shows  (nominating  conventions) 
so  they  get  the  best  television  coverage. 
This  book  will  show  them  it  isn’t  that 
important.  It  may  even  be  harmful. 

Discussing  the  lingo  of  the  trade. 
Diamond  tries  to  lead  the  uninitiated 
though  the  subtle  meanings  of  “audience 
flow,”  “lead-ins,”  “lead-outs,”  “ham- 
mocking,”  and  “least  objectionable  pro¬ 
gramming.”  LOP  states  “that  since 
people  watch  television  rather  than  par¬ 
ticular  programs,  they  will  choose,  from 
among  the  three  or  four  or  five  programs 
offered  at  any  given  time,  the  one  ‘that 
can  be  endured  with  the  least  amount  of 
pain  and  suffering.’  ” 

If  we  had  to  pick  a  favorite  paragraph 
from  the  book,  it  would  be  the  one  fol¬ 
lowing  the  LOP  discussion  which  says: 
“The  audience  flow  figures  suggest  not 
only  that  people  prefer  to  watch  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  nothing — all  the  while, 
of  course,  feeling  guilty  about  it — but 
that  they  may  even  prefer  to  watch  no¬ 
thing  on  television  to  doing  something 
else,  like  reading  or  talking  with  their 
friends,  spouses,  or  families.  This  is  the 
reducto  ad  absurdum  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  night  of  the  Great  Television 
Blackout  of  1971  in  New  York  City.  On 
that  Sunday  night,  Feb.  7.  1971,  a  power 
failure  occurring  on  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
city-wide  blackout  of  Nov.  9,  1965)  tem¬ 
porarily  knocked  out  the  Empire  State 
Building  transmitter  used  by  all  the  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  New  York  VHP  television 
band.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  York  area 
electric  power  was  normal — which 
meant  that  television  sets  still 
functioned,  though  with  blank,  soundless 
screens.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Nielsen  audimeters,  about  a  half-million 
New  Yorkers  continued  to  watch  the 
blank  screens  or  at  least  left  their  sets  on. 


‘Nielsen’s  N.Y.  overnight  audimeter 
sample  has  some  real  video  buffs,’  the 
newspaper  Variety  observed  sardoni¬ 
cally  in  a  brief  note  the  next  week.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  layman  occa¬ 
sionally  questions  the  ratings  and  the 
projections  of  a  sample  of  1200  people  to 
a  nation-wide  audience? 

ANPA  estimates  9.6 
million  tons  of  paper 
will  be  needed  in  ’76 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the  United 
States  should  be  about  9.5  to  9.6  million 
tons  in  1976,  a  49f  increase  from  1975,  if 
moderate  economic  recovery  occurs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell, 
economics  consultant  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  report  is  a  10-year  analysis  of  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  1964-74  and  dis¬ 
cusses  recent  developments  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  outlook. 

While  final  1975  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  figures  are  not  yet  available,  Udell 
predicts  it  will  be  9.2  million  tons.  Con¬ 
sumption  in  1974  was  10.2  million  tons. 
The  decline.  Udell  says,  is  not  surprising 
in  the  light  of  adverse  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  increased  conservation  mea¬ 
sures. 

Other  report  highlights: 

Conservation  measures  reduced  con¬ 
sumption  an  estimated  570,0(K)  tons,  or 
69f,  during  1975. 

Newsprint  usage  in  the  South  ex¬ 
panded  49%  during  the  last  decade,  the 
greatest  area  rate  of  consumption 
growth. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  used  50%  more 
newsprint  in  the  last  decade. 

The  supply  of  U.S.  newspapers’ 
newsprint  originating  in  the  U.S.  rose 
55%  during  the  last  decade.  Canada’s 
supply  for  U.S.  newspapers  increased 
10%. 

Dr.  Udell  is  Irwin  Maier  Professor  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  Graduate  School  of  Business. 


If  you  want  to  diversify, 
call  us  about  the  attractive 
radio,  television  or  CATV 
properties  we’re  tuned  in  on. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061  1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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With  the  Harris 
DiLithcf  System,  you  can 
get  improved  print 
qiK^y  and  economy 
with  your  present 
letterpress  equipment. 


Reduced  plate  and  ink  costs. 
High  quality  black  and  four  color 
process  reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
papers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Register  and  Tribune  have  adapted 
their  letterpress  units  to  the  Harris 
DiLitho  System. 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography 
is  simple.  Installation  time  is  a 
matter  of  hours,  and  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  in-plant  personnel. 

Then  the  savings  start.  In  plate 
costs  which  can  drop  to  1/5th  the 
cost  of  shallow  relief  plates.  In 
plate  processing  time.  And  in 
better  mileage  with  the  use  of 
letterpress  inks.  All  this,  plus  print 


quality  which  approaches  that  of 
offset. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
Harris  DiLitho  System  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  brush  dampener  which  in¬ 
troduces  water  through  the  ink 
form  rolls  to  a  thin  lithographic 
plate.  With  the  brush  dampener, 
there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feedback 
to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
maintenance  free. 

To  learn  why  many  dallies  have 
already  converted  to  Harris  DiLitho, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 

®  DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


March  1st  d 


OUTSTANDING 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


WABC-TV.  NEW  YORK 


BE 

i 
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ATTENTION:  Newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  again  sponsoring 
the  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  for 
outstanding  public  service  reporting  in  1975. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one 
newspaper  and  one  television  or  radio  station. 
Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be 
awarded. 

Last  year's  top  winners  were  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  Twenty-five  other 
entries  received  either  cash  grants  or  special 
mention. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among 
the  individuals  at  the  newspaper,  television  or  radio 
station  who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World- 


Telegram  &  The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  United  Press. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast 
in  1975.  No  entry  blank  is  required,  but  accompany 
each  entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the  editor 
or  station  manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
endeavor.  Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in 
some  manner. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March 
1,  and  received  within  eight  days  thereafter. 
Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard 
Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Television  and  radio 
entries  should  be  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards, 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  WMC  Building, 
1960  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  TN  38104.  News¬ 
paper  entries  become  the  property  of  Th'  ounda- 
tion,  while  television  and  radio  en^  be 

returned  only  if  accompanied  by  s  ostage. 


Roy  W.  Howa'  . 
Public  Service  Awards 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
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